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SPECIAL NOTICE, 
VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, anD HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 





Messrs, Harper & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HarRper’s Werkiy, HaArrrr’s Bazar, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WEEKLY and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 





Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Four Cents a Number; $1 50 a Year. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSIPRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 

Zhe Easter Number, published April i, has 
for its front page an illustration by AL¥RED 
FREDERICKS, accompanying a poem by MR.S.S. 
CONANT appropriate to the joyful season we are 
now celebrating. For the leading article there is 
a description of Easter in Ferusalem by Miss 
Lypia M. FINKELSTEIN. 

The attractions in the way of fiction include the 
Second Chapter of “ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” by 
Mr. JAMES Ovls; an installment of “ Talking 
Leaves,” by Mr. W. O. SvODDAKD ; and an in- 
teresting sea story by MR. FRANK CONVERSE, en- 
titled “ Off Cape Horn,” 

There is a description of Fumbo, and an illus- 
tration of a party of little people on his back that 
will excite a vast deal of anticipation among small 
readers. The illustration on the ninth page, en- 
titled“ Don't Want to be Washed,” is also sure to 
meet with sympathetic apprectation, 

Special attention may be called to the brilliantly 
illustrated story in verse, entitled “ The Cruise of 
the Wainas Shen” . “: 


CH Our next Number will contain an Ex- 
TRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEKT, with more than 
THIRTY FULL-SIZED PAI TERNS, DksCRIPTIONS, 
AND IL1.USTRATIONS of LADIES’ SPRING AND 
SumMER Wrappincs of ail kinds; Ilousr, 
WALKING, AND VisIriNG Dresses; JZ/isses’, 
Girls’, and Boys’ Spring and Summer Suits ; 
Parasol Handles, Toilette Cushions, Lamp Mats, 
etc., etc. ; with choice literary matter and artistic 
and humorous illustrations. 





THE BULL AGAINST THE 
COMET. 

HERE is something a little amusing, if 

nota little exasperating, in the eagerness 
with which a large body of scientific mascu- 
line critics, having become rather too serious- 
ly and prematurely alarmed by the prospect 
of approaching feminine political equality, 
are exerting themselves to prove the inferi- 
ority of the female sex. One does not feel 
so much amused, perhaps, when women, ei- 
ther in the old slavish desire to please the 
master, or in the unnecessary fear that they 
are really about to be forced to undergo 
some change in which they shall be driven 
from the feminine stronghold of irresponsi- 
bility, take up the tune and play the changes 
on it. Inthe case of Miss HARDAKER, to be 
sure, it has became the chivalric fashion to 
say that she is in herself the best refuter 
of her theories. There is, however, nothing 
original with Miss HARDAKER in her theo- 
ries; she adopts the greater part of them 
from the materialistic work of M. DELAUNAY, 
the anatomical speculations of the London 
Lancet, and other sources. 

One of these expounders of our inferiority 
asa sex advances the idea that as food in 
its transmutation means created energy and 
power, so he that has the most food has the 
most of this energy or power. Man, with his 
larger appetites, has the most food, conse- 
quently the most power, applying the word 
to thought as much as action. Those who 
adopt so puerile a view certainly forget 
that if man does take the most food, he has 
the most physical frame, the largest sur- 
face, on which to spend its effects ; he takes 
simply what is necessary to its support, and 
no more; woman also takes simply what is 
necessary to the support of her smaller 
physical frame and surface; that what is 
left over —the amount, that is to say, of en- 
ergy or power beyond the need of the body— 
would be the same in both instances, if not 
as demonstrable as any proposition in easy 
geometry, is as much so as the idea advanced 
in the first place, and which this view con- 
futes. And this is really the most formida- 





ble, and appears at first sight to be the most 
unanswerable, of all the arguments that our 
detractors use against us. MILTON, who 
speaks with some authority of 


“Spare Fast that oft with gods doth dict,” 


would hardly take much interest in either 
view of the case. But then MILTON is not 
of much import with .these thinkers: you 
can not weigh “ L’Allegro,” and the “Masque 
of Comus” is but such and such a combina- 
tion of gases. 

It must be confessed that these philoso- 
phers, who are about to relegate women to 
their own proper place with the bearing 
and producing clod, use their facts with con- 
siderable skill, although perhaps with more 
cunning than skill. All females, they say, 
are lower in the scale of development than 
males; that is, not so well adapted to their 
conditions; and all females are smaller. But 
when they are obliged to remember that 
there are certain animals where the male is 
the smaller and lighter, and not the female, 
then they say that that male is in a line of 
existence where it is an advantage to be 
smaller and lighter, and so there the male 
is again the superior : the exception proves 
the rule ; “ Heads, I win, and tails, you lose.” 

It takes the hardihood of those that had 
better have heeded the warning to drink 
deeply or taste not at all the spring of wis- 
dom to assert that females are not so well 
adapted to their condition in nature as 
inales; that is, to quote their own words ac- 
curately, that males are “superior in the 
sense of being better fitted for the purpose.” 
We have yet to hear of any want of adapta- 
tion in the generic female animal to bear her 
offspring, and to feed it. The generic male 
animal, with the exception of birds and hu- 
man beings—and not always with the ex- 
ception of the latter—destroys his offspring 
when he can find it. Perhaps that is the 
“ purpose” for which he is “fitted.” Be that 
and its deductions as they may, to argue the 
question as to the adaptability of the fe- 
male to her duty would be but answering a 
fool according to his folly. ‘ Well,” says the 
enemy then, “if she is fitted for the rearing 
of young, let her do it, and do nothing else. 
Use her brain? The female brain? But 
that is of no account. Let it pass. It is 
smaller than the male.” With these pecul- 
iae- reasoners tue angle of incidence would 
not be equal to the angle of reflection, and 
the diamond would be of Jess worth than 
the pebble. We think no woman need be 
discouraged in her aspirations because of 
them, and no helper and adherent of the 
cause of her freedom and enlightenment need 
hold his hand. Small or great, it is to be 
doubted if the power that made her, to take 
one view, or the force that evolved her, to 
take another, would have given her brain its 
structure as complex as man’s, if it were ne- 
cessary for the organ to be dormant or semi- 
dormant, or if it were not to be considered 
as valuable in the work of the world as any 
oue or all of her other organs. 

The evidence adduced by these rather 
frightened conspirators against our liber- 
ties all goes to confirm a belief, as the Lan- 
cet declares, that “women are not intended 
for the higher forms of intellectual work, 
but in all their activities to be the help- 
mates of men merely.” Is it fair to assume, 
then, that the great female scholars of Italy 
and of England are merely exceptional in- 
stances, and not really examples of what the 
whole sex might attain? Have we aright 
to judge of any fruit from its poorest sam- 
ples rather than from its best? For our 
own part, if we saw fifty blighted roses on 
a stem, and but one perfect rose, we should 
regard that perfect one as the flower of that 
tree, and not the fifty that had failed; and 
we might, under fit circumstances, think 
that perhaps the cruel shadow of something 
that stood up before it and took all the sun- 
shine had something to do with the blight- 
ing. 

But what are we to think of the fairness 
and ingenuousness of, not to say an oppo- 
neut of our cause, but of an illustrator of 
facts and their philosophy, that overlooks 
in silence every fact of a multitude that tell 
against his theory, and enlarges on a possi- 
ble and explainable one that tells in his fa- 
vor? He may be a specious advocate, but 
he is a man not to be trusted. Yet these 
thinkers of whom we speak give as an in- 
stance of the essential inferiority of wo- 
men’s work, and call it most significant, “the 
historic fact that, although there have been 
and are wonderful examples of the skill of 
women as practical musicians, and they take 
much pleasure in music, and devote much 
time to the acquisition of manual dexterity 
in playing on a variety of instruments, at 
the same time cultivating the sense of hear- 
ing and taste to a state of very high perfec- 
tion, there has never been a great female 
composer.” It is true there has never been 
a great female composer, but how few great 
male ones have there been! Yet this does 
not hinder the possibility that there may 
be one. Fifty years ago there was not a fe- 








male high school; now there are a myriad. 
Is music, indeed, the sine qua non of power 
and intelligence and full development? 
Yet a great deal of our music has been fur- 
nished us by men of the Hebrew race, and 
with them it is so much a principle to re- 
strain and hide and veil the woman that 
even the great and good MENDELSSOHN could 
condescend to publish his sister FANNY’s 
compositions under his own name among the 
Lieder ohne Worte. That there have been 
countless female song- writers, and com- 
posers of comic operas and operettas, is a 
thing not to be disputed. 

Yet music is one thing, one thing alone, 
and our enemies choose to build on that and 
forget all the rest. But do not let us for- 
get the rest. Have there been, in govern- 
ment, more illustrious rulers, among all the 
men of the world, than SEMIRAMIS, ZENOBIA, 
ELIZABETH, MARA THERESA, CATHARINE of 
Russia, ISABELLA of Castile? Who has led 
forces to victory better than JEANNE D’ARC ? 
Have there, in science, been more renowned 
names than those of MARY SOMERVILLE, 
CAROLINE HERSCHEL, MARIA MITCHELL, to 
cite but afew? In poetry, will not SaPPHO 
rival any of the Greeks? will not Exiza- 
BETH BROWNING sing in the great choir 
where the first lift up their voices? Is there 
a novelist of whom MARIAN EVANS is not 
the peer? Did any other novel ever move 
heaven and earth with its mighty engine as 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S Uncle Tom did ? 
Did not SARAH SIDDONS sway all emotions 
as much as CHARLES KEMBLE did? Have 
not the male sculptors of to-day their equals 
in the female ones? And do we need to re- 
count the orators, physicians, and the bright 
host among the writers in belles-lettres, mount- 
ing quite to the level of their brothers? 
Must all those places where achievement has 
been had be forgotten, and the one effort 
wanting be proclaimed as convincing proof 
of inability ? And shall such thinking beac- 
cepted as warranted by good evidence, good 
reasoning, and good judgment? “ Woman’s 
place in nature,” says the Lancet, for finality, 
“is to ‘stand before’ man, to be his help- 
meet, his counsellor....She can not usurp 
his place, and she is not his equal in stature 
of body or mind.” And this is the voice, al- 
though doubtless many of them would re- 
pudiate it, since they are not monsters, and 
were born of women, of the great body of 
physicians throughout Great Britain. But 
how is it possible for woman to become the 
counsellor of so superior a being? “ Who is 
this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge?” he well might say, if all the 
rest is true. Whether she is fit to be his 
counsellor or not, it is only the vulgar tirad- 
er who will affirm that woman wishes to 
usurp the place of man. She wishes only 
the right and opportunity to take her own 
place. In the mean time, and for the rest, 
is there no intellectual force, no working of 
the brain at all, no intelligence, in the ex- 
ercise of those virtues in which women are 
allowed by all history to excel—in patience, 
in devotion, in self-sacrifice? “No doubt 
but you are the people,” said one older and 
wiser than any of these creatures—“ no 
doubt but you are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with you. But I have understand- 
ing as well as you; I am not inferior to 


you.” 
1 ‘ 





(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXIL 


Tue fancy ball came late in the season, but as 
Lent had imtervened, and the gay world was re- 
freshed like a giant from sleep, there was no 
lack of enthusiasm in the getting up of the dress- 
es. Monks, Nuns, Chief Justices, and Penitents, 
Cavaliers and Neapolitan Peasants, Queen Eliza- 
beth and Matilda, Agnes Sorel and Savonarola, 
Marie Antoinette and Prince Metternich, Hannah 
More and D’Artagnan, Roman Contadini and 
Early Saxon Kings, William the Conqueror and 
William Penn, Osceola and Madame De Sévigné, 
King Francis the First and Lindley Murray, Ma- 
rie de Medicis and Carmen, tripped lightly over the 
centuries—and all probability—and met on the 
floor of a theatrical ball-room, where private box- 
es offered convenient and animated retreats for 
the weary or the disgusted. 

To this entirely new and fascinating entertain- 
ment Rose lent herself with peculiar pleasure. 
It seemed to her fresh mind that all poetry, all 
of the drama, would come together to this sort of 
a ball. She was sure that most men looked bet- 
ter in costume than in black broadcloth, and the 
stories of early Italian romance had made a domi- 
no a very interesting thing. 

The first plan of the ball was a goodone. Ev- 
ery one was to go in full costume, but with loose 
black domino and mask, the latter to be thrown 
off at twelve, when the motley crew were to dis- 
port themselves gayly. As the black dominoes 
were gloomy, a dispensation was obtained, and 
every one was finally allowed to appear in the 
domino best suited to his taste. 

Mrs. Trevylyan did not quite like the idea of a 
masked ball. 

“It will be very stupid, gloomily respectable,” 
said Arthur Amberley. “ Americans can not in- 
triguer ; we are not up to it; we have not the 
genius for it. That immense border-land where- 





in innocent fun abides, that is not one of ‘these 
United States.’ French and Spanish people can 
be wildly, poetically gay, and yet not vulgar or 
improper. In Italy, the Carnival fun, the myste- 
ry of the mask, the entirely feminine pleasure of 
piquing curiosity—all are so well carried out at a 
masked ball. Here we are nothing if not our- 
selves. We demand a recognition.” 

“But the men are not to be allowed to enter 
masked ?” 

“Oh no. Our ugly faces are to be shown toa 
severe guardian angel at the door, as if we were 
the mischief-makers.” 

“Will you and Harriet look after Rose ?” 

“We will, we will. We will add to the gen- 
eral disillusion which will cripple that young 
person’s belief in masked balls for evermore. 
She thinks now (poor thing!) that every mask 
will scatter over her the glittering dust of wit; 
that every Shepherd who pursues Phyllis through 
rose-embowered arcades is a hero in disguise. 
She thinks that a masquerade and fancy ball will 
realize all her dreams of fine attitudes, brilliant 
coloring, and perfect archeology. Hideous dis- 
appointment !” 

“Why, Arthur, I do not agree with you. I re- 
member a fancy ball at Delmonico’s which brought 
you men out in great and unexpected beauty.” 

“That was a peculiar occasion, carefully limit- 
ed and exceptionally successful. This ball at- 
tempts too much.” 

“Well, I do not know that I regret that we 
have not the talent for the masquerade. That 
needed the ‘picturesque and gloomy wrong’ of 
the Council of Three, the subtlety of the Borgias, 
‘the faded freshness and fatigued king’ of Ver- 
sailles, the dissolute Empire, the grace, the deceit, 
the finesse, of another race.” 

“T should not regret it either, only that I have 
to go to an attempted masquerade in mercantile 
New York,” said Arthur. 

“Where there is no finesse and no deceit ?” 
asked Mrs. Trevylyan, laughing. 

“None at a masquerade. This saturnalia of 
expected gayety will turn out a failure.” 

“Do not tell Rose so,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, un- 
expectedly comfortable at the thought of a staid, 
slow, and dismal masquerade. 

“T was about to suggest that Miss Rose and 
my sister and myself should alone know the se- 
cret of one another’s dominoes, and we could thus 
come to the rescue if she got frightened, which 
is extremely improbable. She will go to sleep in 
our deep proscenium box, I suspect, before the 
time for unmasking comes.” 

Mrs. Mortimer, always ready to add to the brill- 
iancy of a féte, had arranged that a select party 
should meet at her house from eight to eleven, 
where the dresses could be seen, inspected, and 
admired, and the partners arranged for the sub- 
sequent masquerading heur er two at the public 
ball. 

Admirably did Rose look in the dress of the 
French Princess in Henry V.—a white satin petti- 
coat stiff with gold embroidery, a long green vel- 
vet mantle, with the golden fleurs-de-lis of France 
fastened on the shoulders with golden clasps. In 
her fine black hair a golden wreath of delicate 
fleurs-de-lis designed by Miss Marjoribanks, who 
proved a most efficient aid te the costumer, add- 
ed a queenly charm. 

Arthur Amberley had seat round his domino, 
a very peculiar one, which had been made in Par- 
is, and which Rose and Harriet had copied. It 
was of black satin, with a pale purple lining, and 
on one arm was embroidered a small silver arrow. 

There was much gayety at Mrs. Mortimer’s. 
Jack Long and Fanny Grey had suddenly appeared 
to belong to each other exclusively, and the inter- 
esting rumor, ‘They are engaged,” or the more in- 
teresting question, “ Are they engaged ?” became 
current. Fanny was very lovely as a copy of 
Queen Clotilde, and Jack had adopted the white 
uniform of one of the Queen’s Guards. Sidonie 
Devine was striking as a Jacqueminot Rose; Mrs, 
Mortimer gorgeous as Marie de Medicis—her pearls 
and diamonds would have gladdened the heart of 
that avide princess. 

And when they were all masked, what fun! As 
Rose entered, her breathing very much impeded 
by her mask, and her domino thick, warm, and 
heavy, she was still very much elated. That shab- 
by theatre had never looked so well as now, hung 
with wreaths of evergreen, and camellias, and 
colored lights. On the stage a model of the Ri- 
alto spanning a blue and rippling river, while col- 
ored lamps and an imperial veiled loge suggested 
the arrival of some anonymous princess, and the 
music of the Ballo in Maschera invited the throb- 
bing heart to a dear expectant romance. All this 
to the untried senses of a young girl! No won- 
der that for a few minutes Rose was gay. 

There was a picturesque moment as female 
masks came in two and two, and tripped across 
the bridge, like Lucretia Borgias bent on mis- 
chief. Then the scene did look Venctian. Then 
all seemed to relapse into dullness, and every- 
body retreated to the boxes, and some began 
dancing. Rose got separated from Mr. Amber- 
ley, and was approached by another mask, who 
asked her to waltz. She recognized the voice and 
manner of Dicky Smallweed, who was perfectly 
inane under his disguise. Others could intriguer, 
but Dicky could not. Then she danced and talk- 
ed with a brilliant mask, who amused her and 
whom she did not find out; and then feeling too 
warm and too tired, she retreated to the prosce- 
nium box of which she had the key. 

She expected to find Miss Marjoribanks there, 
for that faithful creature had come (in a black 
cambric domino) to take care of her, and had 
been early deposited in the box. But neither she 
nor Harriet Amberley was in the box. However, 
Rose, dismissing her cavalier, sat down, and in 
the dark interior of the box took off her hot mask 
and domino, and fanned herself. She supposed 
that Miss Marjoribanks, tired of waiting, was tak- 
ing a stroll through the galleries. 

She soon got attracted toward the scene going 
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on beneath her, and drawing a curtain, peeped 
from behind it on the motley crowd moving hith- 
erand yon. With very little difficulty she recog- 
nized Harriet Amberley, Mrs. Mortimer, Sidonie 
Devine, Fanny Grey, and other friends, through 
their dominoes. “ Why,” said she, “ was I so bad- 
ly disguised?” Rose had not learned that the 
proper wearing of a domino demands other and 
more potent disguises than a mere loose wrap 
around the figure. 

A noise made her turn about, and she saw two 
masked dominoes in her box, One left imme- 
diately, taking with him her own domino and 
mask, the other locked the door, and motioned 
her toward him, 

She saw, to her great relief, that this was Mr. 
Amberley, for he wore the black satin domino 
lined with pale purple, and on his arm was the 
silver arrow, 

“This is a Venetian adventure,” said she. “ At 
first I was frightened. Mr. Amberley, why did 
Harriet take out my domino ?” 

The man put out his hand, and drawing Rose to 
a seat, where he partly held her down, began, in 
a totally strange voice, to say: “ Miss Chadwick, I 
am giving you a slight uneasiness, a temporary 
fright, to save you from a great shock, I come 
to tell you of your father. He is hiding from a 
great shame and disgrace, He has cheated all his 
friends ; he is neither faithful nor honest; he 
has injured Sir Lytton Leycester irreparably ; he 
has ruined Hathorne Mack; Amberley, Townley, 
and myself all lose by him. He wishes you to 
communicate with him. Here is the address.” 

Rose, pale, silenced, terrified, shrank from the 
strong hand, which still held her down. 

“That is a lie,” said she. “I know my father. 
He is true and honorable—fantastically, foolishly, 
and ruinously honorable, to his honor be it spok- 
en. If any one is ruined, it is himself, not 
others.” 

“ A daughter should plead for her father, You 
are a true, good girl. Take this address, com- 
municate with him, and learn for yourself. But 
if you breathe a word of this, you will precipitate 
his utter failure—his death. Take care!” 

And pressing the paper into her hand, the man 
in Arthur Amberley’s domino left the box. Rose 
felt her head swimming, and her senses going. 
The music sounded far off, everything was dark 
about her; she would have fainted, but suddenly 
a noisy commotion, and Arthur Amberley, his 
sister, Mrs. Mortimer, and two or three others 
came trooping into the box. It was time to go 
to supper, and to unmask. 

“ Rose, we have been looking for you every- 
where; and I declare I saw your domino just 
now going down the opposite stairs,” said Harriet. 

Miss Marjoribanks now stepped in, her black 
cambric domino thrown back from her very red 
face. 

“Why, where have you come from, and where 
is your domino ?” said the governess. “I came 
to help you off with it. I have been looking for 
you everywhere, Miss Rose.” 

“ You are tired and pale,” said Arthur Amber- 
ley. ‘“ Have you been frightened?” 

His voice always gave her an opportunity to 
think, “I believe I have been the victim of a 
masquerading trick,” said she; “ two masks came 
in, and one carried off my domino.” 

“Oh, thieves possibly,” said Arthur, anxious- 
ly, “or perhaps merely a malicious joke. Some 
one has appeared in your domino, I am quite 
sure, for we saw the lady running down the op- 
posite stairs.” 

“Tt was a man!” said Rose, remembering the 
strong terrible hand. ‘“ Yet there were two of 
them.” Arthur looked around; all the other 
people in the box were thinking of themselves, 
not of Rose, 

“Do not tremble so. Compose yourself, and 
let Miss Marjoribanks re-arrange your hair a lit- 
tle,” said Mr, Amberley. ‘ You must come down 
and walk about with me, and go in to supper. If 
it was a mere joke, that will be your best revenge. 
If it was something worse, we will defeat the 
perpetrator.” 

In a few moments, having hidden the paper in 
her glove, and after being re-arranged by Miss 
Marjoribanks, Rose descended to the now truly 
glittering and gay fancy-dress ball, where the 
gayety which the masks had banished came back. 
As Arthur Amberley passed a quiet gentleman in 
plain clothes, who was really a detective, he said, 
“T fear that some thieves have gotten in; you 
had better arouse your force.” 

At that moment a stout lady came up with a 
great grievance. “I have lost a jewelled fan and 
a camel’s-hair cloak from my box, although it 
was locked. Police! police!” 

“That is it,” said Arthur Amberley, as the 
lynx-eyed detective moved off. “Thieves. I 
feared as much ; but you have lost nothing ?” 

The lynx-eyed detective caught the thief who 
had stolen the fan and the camel’s-hair cloak, 
but he failed to catch the unknown robber who 
had stolen the peace of mind, the innocent slum- 
ber, the hope, from the heart of Rose. That pa- 
per which she had in her glove—what should she 
do with it, where put it, that it would not burn ? 

The supper was pronounced excellent, but even 
that moment, so dear to the heart of the weary 
dancer, had no charms for Rose. The carte bore 
the picture of a lofty snow ridge of mountains ; 
why, Rose could not imagine. She pressed it in 
a weak way in her burning hand, thinking per- 
haps that it might cool it; but it did not. It re- 
minded her of that great mountain barrier which 
shut her off from her father. 

“You have not enjoyed the ball, I see,” said 
Amberley to Rose. 

“ Perhaps not,” said she, absently. 

“Tt is an exotic in a strange land; it can not 
live under an unsympathetic sky. There are few 
here who understand its culture. But you will 
dance after supper ?” 

“No; I think I will go home.” 

[To BE CONTINUKD.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING DRESSES, 


ILK and wool costumes with embroidery and 

velvet garniture are the staple suits displayed 
at the openings at the large furnishing houses. 
The new blue shade which is best known as 
porcelain blue is the color that probably finds 
most favor, as it is produced in all the stylish 
fabrics. It is shown among the imported dresses 
in gros grain for the box-pleated puffs of a skirt 
with dove gray cashmere for the Trianon polo- 
naise, and gray open-worked embroidery for the 
trimming. It is also shown in cloth dresses of 
every quality, beginning with those made in Paris, 
and elaborately ornamented with black brande- 
bourgs and braid on the skirt as well as on the 
basque, to the simpler dresses of nice camel’s- 
hair, or of the cloth-finished flannels that are 
neatly made and sold for $25. These suits at 
medium prices are the most satisfactery of all 
ready-made dresses, because they are of simple 
styles, with most of the outlay for their pure wool 
material, The round skirt is partly laid in deep 
pleats, and is plain like a kilt in front, with a 
row of buttons and mock button-holes down one 
side, and a draped apron over-skirt permanently 
attached at the belt. The basque has a single- 
breasted or else diagonal front, with Byron col- 
lar, square cuffs, and box-pleated backs. Black, 
brown, deep green, and cadet gray flannels and 
cashmere suits are similarly made. 


CASHMERE, ETC. 


More expensive than these are the cashmere 
and French buntings with self-embroidery, or 
else wrought in white or in a contrasting color. 
Only enough embroidery is used about the neck, 
sleeves, and across the tablier or paniers to give 
character to these dresses, and the edges of the 
basque, as also of the gathered flounces of the 
wool goods, are cut in the narrow scallops or leaf 
points that are so often seen on Worth’s hand- 
somest dresses. These points may be lined with 
a gay color to brighten dark dresses, as one of 
the prettiest black wool dresses shown had gera- 
nium red Surah facings, and another of leaf 
brown had écru Surah. 

It is the caprice of merchants this season to 
call all soft wool stuffs nuns’ veiling; but that is 
a very expensive fabric—known by its inch-wide 
selvedges—and ladies who have little money to 
spend will content themselves with their all-wool 
buntings that are now sold with embroidered 
edges for $22 to $25. There are also domestic 
thin woollens for $15 to $17, sold in dress pat- 
terns of nine yards of double width, with nine 
yards of embroidery. The rival trimmings for 
this low-priced embroidery on plain dresses are 
many rows of soutache or of the wider tubular 
braids, and the lined scallops described above. 


WHITE WOOL DRESSES. 


White wool dresses are imported with open 
embroidery of white silk, and are trimmed with 
bronze green, blue, or copper red velvet about the 
neck and waist, The skirt is laid in deep pleats 
that are pressed—not sewed—and the wide em- 
broidered selvedge trims these pleats. Small 
balls of white wool fall from other pleatings ; the 
basque opens over a vest fastened by gilt but- 
tons, and there are straps of the velvet instead 
of a cravat bow, with wider sash and bow of vel- 
vet. Chuddah cloth and twilled wools are used 
for sea-side dresses of this kind. 


COLORED FAILLE AND WOOL, 


The revival of colored faille as well as black 
is an accomplished fact, as this finely repped silk 
is even more used than satin Surah in the com- 
bination dresses brought over from Paris, There 
are, however, few dresses made entirely of faille, 
for this fabric does not drape softly, and cash- 
mere of the same shade with an embroidered sel- 
vedge is preferred for the drapery, while the 
basque and lower skirt are of faille, A pretty de- 
sign for such a combination has Greek drapery of 
the cashmere; the faille skirt is without flounces 
in front, but is laid in a fan cluster of lengthwise 
pleats on the left side, where it is disclosed by 
the draped cashmere. Two pleated flounces cross 
the back, and the tunic falls behind in great 
double box pleats, The faille basque is laced in 
front, pointed behind, and has two side-pleated 
frills sewed to this point, each containing two 
breadths of silk, and one of these is three-eighths 
of a yard, while that resting upon it is only half 
as deep. For such a dress, seal brown faille and 
cashmere are used, and the whole may be enliven- 
ed by a little pale blue satin or moiré introduced 
in the middle of the Greek pleats on the lower 
skirt, lining the pleatings at back of basque, and 
as a facing for the open embroidery that trims 
the surplice neck and square cuffs. Black faille 
and cashmere is very simple and elegant made in 
this way, and brightened by geranium red moiré 
or satin. 

DINNER DRESSES, 

Striped moirés and satins of delicate contrast- 
ing colors are used for the few trained dresses 
that are displayed at the openings. These are 
made with princesse backs and paniers of the 
stripes, while the petticoat fronts are of satin 
nearly covered with embroidery. Porcelain blue 
with salmon or pink is effective for such dresses. 


BLACK DRESSES, 


Notwithstanding the prevalence of colored 
dresses at the openings, Worth and other Paris 
dressmakers have prepared very elegant black 
dresses, notably those of the real silk Spanish 
lace draped over geranium red satin. A passe- 
menterie representing peacocks’ feathers of jet 
is used on these by Worth, who refuses to give 
up jet, no matter what novelties are introduced. 
The waist of such a dress is usually all black ; 
that is, with black satin lining covered with Span- 
ish piece lace, or the black guipure net with droop- 
ing balls all over it, while the skirt is puffed red 





satin, with lace flounces and lace paniers ; or per- 
haps the red satin is merely a foundation skirt, 
with a great scarf of the lace for paniers, and 
many flounces below. Less conspicuous dresses 
are entirely of black satin Surah and Spanish 
lace, with many bows of moiré ribbon, and no 
jets. There are satin Surahs sold for $1 a yard 
that are quite good enough for the lustrous foun- 
dation of such dresses." For these the satin basque 
is pointed, and merely edged with lace instead of 
being covered with it, There are two gathered 
frills of the lace, lapping, and much deeper on 
the hips than in front and behind. The newest 
caprice with Worth is to use the French back for 
such basques, without side bodies, and merely a 
single seam up the middle. A puff, or perhaps two 
puffs, is also a stylish edging for pointed basques ; 
this is well represented on page 136 of Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XV. Surplice folds from shoulder to 
bust, and puffed vests, are pretty trimmings for 
the front of the corsage. <A panier scarf breadth 
edges other pointed waists, being tied around like 
a child’s sash, or else attached to the edge by 
shirring, or in small side pleats, leaving a narrow 
frill at the top, or else having a lace ruche there, 
The paniers curve out in curtain shape in front, 
and fall in soft drapery behind to the foot of the 
skirt. For the front breadths a simple trimming, 
still in favor, is two flounces deep enough to cover 
from belt to foot, gathered at top and across the 
middle, with pleats between the gathered parts, 
and edged with leaf scallops. New guipure laces 
and passementeries that are made of fine satin 
cords trim these dresses as well as the lustrous 
black failles. There are also jet embroideries on 
net, open silk embroideries, and Spanish laces in 
full frills for trimmings. A good model for pa- 
niers is on the cashmere and moiré dress illustrated 
on page 164 of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XV., also on the 
plain and striped wool dress on page 205 of Bazar 
No. 13; cut paper patterns of both these are sold. 
When moiré is used for black dresses, it is in 
combination with either cashmere, satin, or faille. 
Sometimes curved puffs alternately of moiré and 
faille or satin cover the front and sides of a black 
costume, with the basque and drapery of moiré. 
Two pointed satin wings form the drapery of the 
back on other dresses that have a satin basque 
with moiré pleated front breadths, or else two 
scalloped gathered moiré flounces cover the front. 
VARIOUS HINTS. 

To furbish up last year’s dresses, a panier- 
draped sash of the satin Surah sold for $1 a yard 
is used to conceal the edge of the basque. The 
box pleats of last year’s basques are taken out, 
and the seams are sewed up, and boned to the 
edges. A surplice bosom drapery and a narrow 
pleated scarf on each sleeve are added; the large 
buttons are replaced by small ones of ball shape, 
and this sometimes requires the insertion of a 
pointed vest to hide the large button-holes. 

Porcelain or soldier blue cloth Jersey basques 
are used with the black silk or satin duchesse 
skirts of last season, Terra-cotta cloth and dark 
olive green basques are also seen, with occasion- 
ally a velvet jacket. There is none of the color 
put on the black skirt, but the cloth jackets, no 
matter of what color, have frogs of black braid 
on them; six frogs of even sizes are preferred to 
those that are graduated in size. English home- 
spuns of dark checks, tan-colored cloth, and the 
new blue and brick red shades are made into 
hunting jackets to wear with dark skirts in the 
street, while for the house in the morning are 
pretty belted sacques of dark navy blue and wine- 
colored foulard spotted with white. For more 
dressy waists tight basque shapes are preferred, 
and the “stained glass” patterns of foulard, with 
many colors covering the fabric, are used. Tint- 
ed pearl buttons, nearly white, and shaped like 
berries, fasten these pretty waists, or else they 
have full frills of creamy lace and many loops of 
narrow ribbon. 

HOSIERY, 


Dealers say that nine-tenths of their sales of 
hosiery are colored stockings. Black silk stock- 
ings are the most stylish for the street, and also 
for full-dress day and evening wear with the light- 
est dresses, and also with white. Terra cotta and 
rose are the new shades offered this season, and 
there are also very dark garnet, cardinal, and 
brighter Turkey red, with porcelain blue, tan-col- 
or, drab, écru, seal brown, navy blue, bronze, and 
dark green. Solid colors are preferred for gen- 
eral wear, with very light clocking or leaf em- 
broidery up each side. The lace-work open de- 
signs and hand embroidery of self-color or in 
contrast are the ornaments for silk or thread 
stockings to be worn with low slippers, and these 
slippers, most often of black satin, are so very 
low at the toes that the embroidery on the stock- 
ings begins just above the pointed toes, and ex- 
tends half-way up to the knees. Small red rose- 
buds are wrought on black, pale blue, pink, or 
écru stockings, but the newest style is the open 
lace-work with self-colored embroidery, or else 
the whole stocking is of the lace-like design. 
These are $7 upward, while the plain silk stock- 
ings are $4 in the light French qualities, and also 
in the heavier English brands. The spun silk 
stockings made of raw silk are liked in plain col- 
ors simply clocked, and cost from $2 50 to $5. 
The only figured silk stockings shown have length- 
wise ribbed stripes half an inch wide, in such con- 
trasts as black with white, blue with pink, green 
with red, olive with écru, and red with black. 
There are also mixed silk and lisle-thread long 
stripes with the uncertain color of silk, so that 
they will wash well. The Balbriggan hosiery, of 
American cotton raised in the Sea Islands, is 
shown in various qualities, as very fine at $6 a 
pair, and perfectly plain, or with eight or ten 
lines of colored embroidery on top of the foot; 
and in lower prices, with an inch-wide lace-like 
band up each side. Among lower-priced stock- 
ings are the oil-boiled Balbriggans—either red, 
brown, blue, or black; these are $1 25 a pair, 
and there are pale pink and blue shades at high- 








er prices. For very thin stockings the French 
lisle-thread hosiery is chosen in terra-cotta, rose, 
tan, and flesh colors at $1 75 a pair, and to match 
costumes of two shades these thread stockings 
may be had with embroidery of contrasting col- 
ors. The heavier English cotton hosiery for 
morning wear is shown in “gingham” colors, 
striped around the leg, or else in plain olive, army 
blue, garnet, or black, for $1 a pair; also in pale 
blue, or rose, striped with white, and in the black 
and white stripes used by ladies wearing mourn- 
ing. All these styles are duplicated for children, 
but solid black stockings are most stylish even 
for very small girls. Tiny socks, three-quarter 
stockings, and also long stockings are imported 
of the heavy English cottons in pencil stripes of 
baby blue or pink with white; these are in the first 
sizes worn by infants, and cost from 50 cents up- 
ward. A novelty is embroidered diamonds of 
gay colors all over dark hosiery for girls. For 
boys especially are ribbed cotton long hose in 
solid dark colors—brown, blue, and cardinal. 
Colored stockings should not be boiled, nor should 
they be dried in the sun, They should be wash- 
ed in lukewarm suds made with white Castile 
soap (or other soap that contains no acid), and 
rinsed in cold water. They should be both wash- 
ed and dried with the wrong side out, and the 
drying should be done in the shade, or in a heated 
room. 

For information received thanks are due the 
Co-opeRaTIVE Dress Association; and Messrs. 
Arno.tp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Srern Brorners; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. O. W. Ho_mes says—and the majority of 
authors will agree with him—that the young 
scribblers who send him their verses have no 
more right to do so than they have to stop him 
in the street, show him their tongues, and ask 
what remedies they shall take for their stom- 
achs’ sake. 

—When TaGiionr made her début, in a bal- 
let written by her father, entitled Reception of a 
young Nymph at the Court of Terpsichore, she was 
so frightened as to forget all her steps, and had 
to improvise one, which revealed her natural 
talent, and caused her to be recalled eight times. 

—Mr. ARTHUR has received, at the hands of 
the Temperance Union women, headed by Mrs. 
La Ferra, a marine frame for the portrait of 
Mrs. HAYEs. 

—Mozart’s manuscript of the famous trio in 
G major sold for over three hundred dollars at 
a Berlin auction lately, and his portrait, painted 
from life, on ivory, for about one hundred and 
ten dollars. 

—Mr. Victor DrumMonpD, attached te the 
Bzjtish Legation ln this country, marries the 
daughter of Mr. CHARLES LAMSON this month. 

—Lady Acres McLean, the daughter of an 
English marquis, the widow first of the Comte 
de Montmorenci, and later of a clergyman named 
McLEav, died lately in London, in the waiting- 
room of St. Pancras work-house, having been 
ejected from her poor tenement. 

—Everybody in Brazil (according to Mrs. Er- 
NEST Morkis, who has lately visited that coun- 
try), however poor, owns a sewing-machine. 

—Signor Rossi made thirteen thousand dollars 
by his American tour. 

—Mr. LonGreLiow’s last autographs were 
written for two boys, sons of Mr. 8. M. Rosin- 
son, of Boston, on the 18th of April. 

—SmITH JAMISON, eighty-four, to Saran Sew- 
ARD, eighty-three, was on the invitation cards to 
a recent wedding in Elgin, Illinois. 

—At a recent party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
TENNYSON in London the feature of the evening 
was a performance of Mr. TENNYgon’s ballad of 
‘*The Goose,” set to music by Dr. Brings, of 
Westminster Abbey, with which Mr. Tennyson 
was so pleased that he at once gave Dr. Brrpex 
leave to publish the glee. 

—The inkstands of Moore and CoLerrper, 
and a little box made of wood from Danre’s cof- 
fiu, were among Mr. LONGFELLOW’s possessions. 

—The Secretary of the Navy has forwarded to 
Mr. Isaac H. Kniaut, keeper of the White Head 
Light, Portland, Maine, a fine silver medal, on 
account of his bravery in rescuing shipwrecked 
sailors last August. 

—The daughter of General Huca Ewrna, and 
niece by marriage of General SHERMAN, Miss 
ELEANOR EwIne, who has been aMelle for two 
years in Washington, took the veil the other 
day as a Sister of Mercy, in Pittsburgh. 

—The adopted daughter of the late Dr. Josera 
M. Leon, of Philadelphia, Lorrie J. Leon, who, 
besides an annuity of fifteen hundred dollars, 
received from him a settlement of thirty thou- 
sand dollars, was formerly a chamber-maid at 
the Continental Hotel in that city, but won Dr. 
Leon’s confidence by her fine qualities and 
agreeable manners. 

—More than twelve hundred Easter cards were 
given by Messrs. L. Prana & Co. to the City 
Missionary of Boston, Rev. D. W. WaLpxon, for 
distribution on Easter Sunday. 

—The daughter of Sir Witttam HamiLton, 
who died not long since, Miss ELizapetuH Ham- 
ILTON, was one of the foremost promoters of the 
movement for the university education of wo- 
men in Scotland. 

—The box in which the Duchess of Madrid, 

the wife of Don Car Los, sent to the Pope a mag- 
niticent cope, embroidered by herself, was found 
to be filled with rags when it reached the Vati- 
can, the treasure having been abstracted on the 
way. 
—The most intimate friend of Queen Victorta 
for the last thirty years isan American lady, Mrs. 
VAN DER Weyer; Lady RanDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
Lady MANDEVILLE, Lady ANGLesey, Lady Har- 
court, Lady Joun Lister Kaye, Lady Fermor- 
HeskeTtH, and Lady Cotrs CAMPBELL are all 
Americans; the Princesse de Lynar, of Berlin, 
came from Columbus, Ohio; the Princesse de 
Noér, a cousin of Victoria by marriage, and sis- 
ter-in-law of the dowager Queen of Denmark, 
was a Miss Leg, of New York; the Duchessa 
LAUTE DELLA NOVERE was a Miss Davis; the 
Princesse Louis DE BouRBON, tlhe Duchesse de 
Praslin, and the Roman Princesses CeNnc!, BRAN- 
CACCIO, and GIUSTINIANI are also Americans; 
while the crown of Holland, in the person of 
the late Prince of Orange, was refused five years 
ago by an American lady in Paris. 
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Striped Surah and Camel’s-hair Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tis dress is of olive green summer camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
olive, red, and gold striped Surah. The short round skirt is bor- 
dered with two double box-pleatings, the heading of which is 
tacked down, forming a ruche. A similar narrower pleating 
edges the wrinkled front drapery, which is gathered up in deep 
folds, and drawn to the right side of the back. The part of the 
skirt exposed is faced with striped Surah. The back dra- 
pery forms a pouf at the top, and below hangs in straight 
folds. The plain basque has Surah cuffs and collar, and a 
jabot of cream lace, reaching from the throat to the bottom. 
Its lower edge is covered by the skirt drapery on the right 
side, and by a Surah 
searf on the left, 
which extends from 
the end of the jabot 
in front to the middle 
behind, where it 
is finished with a 
bow. <A second 
bow is on the front 
of the searf, and 
another is set on 
the right of the 
back beneath the 
pouf, 


Spring Cos- 
tumes.—Figs. 
1-3. 

THE costume 
Fig. 1 is composed 
of a bodice-waist 
and full paniers of 
golden brown faille 
over a skirt of blue 
and brown striped 
silk, which is border- 
ed with a narrow 
pleating, headed by a 
full ruche faced with 
plain silk. The fichu, 
which is a yard and three- 
quarters long and twenty- 
four inches deep, is of white 
crépe de Chine, embroider- 
ed with single flowers and 
trimmed with embroidered 
ruffles. The full neck trim- 
ming comprises a shirred 
collar edged with embroid- 
ery, a flaring collar faced 
with blue silk, and a lace 
shell ruche. The ends of 
the fichu are gathered to a 

g. 1.—Srripep SURAH AND point, and finished with 
Came.’s-Hain Dress.—Back. bows. Lace straw bonnet, 
‘ig. 2.]—Cur Patrers, lined with blue silk, and 
3asque, 20 CENTS; trimmed with wild roses. 
TriuMep Skirt, 25 Cents. The reception dress Fig. 2 














Fig. 1.—Sitk Dress, with Crips of Caine Ficnv. 
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Satin AND Vetver Dress. 


is of bronze satin merveilleux. The skirt, which forms a deep | 
puff edged with a pleated ruche at the bottom, is completed by an 
apron drapery of embroidered crépe de Chine on the front and | 























Fig. 2.—Satin MERVEILLEUX AND Critre pe Carne Reception Dress. 


Figs. 1-3.—SPRING COSTUMES. 


long loops and ends behind. The satin basque has a puffed crépe 
de Chine vest bordered with a folded satin scarf and cream lace, 
Crépe de Chine puffs edged with lace are set inside the short 
slashed satin sleeves, which are puffed on the shoulders. A lace 
fichu-collar, fastened under a cluster of pink roses, surrounds the 
heart-shaped opening at the neck. 

Fig. 3 is a myrtle green cashmere and satin dress. The skirt 
is trimmed with cashmere box-pleatings, the heading of which is 
lined with satin and tacked down. A folded satin drapery 
extends diagonally across the front, while the full panier and 
back drapery is of cashmere with satin facings. The cash- 
mere bodice, which is pointed front and back, has a pleated 
satin vest, and a flaring collar lined with satin. The vest is 
crossed by bands of pas- 
sementerie. A narrow 
passementerie border 
outlines a scalloped re- 
vers collar and cuffs, a 

silk tassel being set 
on each scallop. Myr- 
tle green straw hat, 
trimmed with Span- 
ish lace and a long 
plume, 


Satin and Vel- 
vet Dress. 

THis picturesque 
toilette has a copper 
red satin skirt with 
ample paniers, and a 
draped back that 
forms a full pouf at 
the top, and is caught 
together below under a 
large rosette. The skirt 
is edged at the bottom 
with a full box-pleated 
ruche. The pointed bod- 
ice, of copper red velvet, 
is ornamented with gold 
ti mbroidery on the square 
cut front and the close- 
fitting sleeves. The latter are 
completed by a full double puff 
of satin, which reaches from j 
the shoulder to the elbow, where ateter 
it is edged with lace and satin Le hab 
frills. Additional fullness on hee 
the shoulder is given by two 
rows of satin loops, which are 
set into the armhole and droop 


el th hibit 
over the puff. A lace frill and | *POSP SES 
folded bands of figured cream 





silk mull fill in the square open- 
ing at the throat, and lace frills 
edge the long sleeves and fall Fig. 2.—Srrirep SuRAH AND 
over the hands. A cluster of  “ameu’s-narr Dress.—Fronr, 
yellow rose-buds and a ‘shelk4“TSee Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, 
comb are added to the coiffure. No. 3231: Basque, 20 Cents; 


Necklace of amber beads. Trivmep Skint, 25 Cxnts. 
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Fig. 3.—CasHMEReE AND Satin Dress, 
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Floral Designs for Doyleys, etc. 
See illustrations on page 260. 

TPHESE simple floral designs, from the South 

Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, are suitable for cushions, sachets, and many 
similar purposes. They are worked solid, in very 
fine silks, following the natural coloring of the 
flowers closely, but not too vividly. The style 
being so little conventional, the coloring should 
not be too subdued, however. It should be re- 
marked that the primrose is not the ordinary 
flower of that name, which blossoms singly, but 
a little orange and dark brown species that flow- 
ers in clusters. 








Spring Costumes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Porntep Basque, Revers Panter, anp 
Pieatep Skirt. This stylish costume is of plain 
dark green wool, combined with moiré striped 
wool showing lighter green shades. The basque 
is of simple shape, bordered with the stripe, and 
with puffs on the collar and cuffs. The revers 
paniers of the stripes are attached to the belt, 
then shirred lower down, then turned upward 
from the lowest edge, and caught together with 
loops in the middle of the back. The front has 
two deep double box-pleatings, one of which goes 
around the skirt, trimmed with moiré borders. 
Below this is a pouf of the plain wool, and a box- 
pleating ‘at the foot made of the moiré stripe. 
Manila poke with lace edge, trimmed with dark 
green faille, shaded green feathers, and a single 
dark red rose. 

Fig. 2.—Pevterine Basque, Dovsie Panters, 
anp Trimmep Skirt. Several new features are 
shown in this costume, viz., the pointed basque 
short on the hips, the new pelerine, and the very 
bouffant double paniers that show the outlines of 
French dresses now furnished with a pillow bus- 
tle. The material is plain bronze satin combined 
with wide moiré-striped bronze satin, and trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade. The plain satin 
skirt is held in double pleats that are shirred at 
the knees as well as at the top. There are two 
kinds of paniers, one of curtain shape shirred be- 
low the belt, and the other ferming very bouffant 
back drapery. The striped basque is pointed 
back and front, and very short on the hips, being 
turned up on the sides, and trimmed with a velvet 
fold. A little pelerine fichu shaped in “ swallow- 
tail” style behind trims the shoulders, and is fin- 
ished with bias velvet folded quite narrow on the 
top, a bow on the bosom, and a lace frill with ja- 
bot in front. Half-long sleeves, with velvet fold 
curved up the outer seam. Rose-colored moiré 
poke bonnet, shirred inside, au. *%mmed with 
white and rose plumes. Long tan-colored Saxe 
gloves. 





(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.} 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner ¥acht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avtnor or “A Satior'’s Sweernrart,” “ An Ooran 
Fre Lavoe,” “Tue Wreox or THE 
* GROSVENOR,’ ” ETO. 





CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 


Tue thick mist that had been slowly gathering 
round, coming up from every point of the com- 
pass, like the four walls and ceiling which met 
and crushed the miserable prisoner in the story, 
had made the visible sea a mere narrow circle of 
water, which every moment was growing smaller 
and smaller. The swell, however, was fast fall- 
ing, though it was still ponderous enough in all 
conscience ; and, owing to the diminished com- 
pass of the deep, had a more formidable appear- 
ance than it wore even when at its worst, owing 
to the majestic waving of the near horizon. The 
decks were full of currents of air, caused by the 
wallowing of the schooner, but there was no wind 
on the sea. The folds of the swell were as pol- 
ished as glass. Yet the creeping girdle of mist, 
and the violent panting of the ocean, and malig- 
nant, sallow, bluish tint of the water as though it 
was putrefied, and the lowering lead of the sul- 
len, motionless sky over our staggering masts, 
filled the mind with a spirit of foreboding miser- 
able to feel and impossible to express. 

When the luncheon hour arrived I followed 
Sir Mordaunt into the cabin, where we found Miss 
Tuke and Mrs. Stretton. Before taking his seat, 
Sir Mordaunt went to his wife’s berth, and then 
returned, accompanied by Norie; who, although 
greatly nauseated by the detestable rolling, was 
making a manful fight with it. He had been in 
attendance on Lady Brookes for the greater part 
of the morning. This was the first time I had 
seen him for many hours, and we shook hands 
like ome meeting after a long absence. 

I found that Mrs. Stretton was to lunch with 
us, which I attributed to Miss Tuke’s invitation. 
But now that she was constantly with Lady 
Brookes, there was no reason why she should not 
make one of our party, and drop her furtive life 
in Carey’s cabin, and her secret meals with that 
lady’s-maid. I was heartily pleased to see her 
among us. I had all along felt that Norie’s ban- 
ishment of her, merely because Lady Brookes 
might take fright at any reference to the horrors 
of the time spent upon the water-logged bark, 
was cruel usage to give to the poor shipwrecked 
woman, whose sex and loneliness, and the dread- 
ful sufferings she had endured, gave her a pow- 
erful claim upon our tenderness, 

“Do you think we shall have any more stormy 
weather, Mr. Walton?” asked Miss Tuke. 

I answered that it would be very unusual if we 
met with another gale, as this was not hurricane 
month. “The air,” said I, “is very thick, but a 
little wind may scatter that, and expose the blue 
sky again, which I for one shall be glad to see.” 





“The motion of the yacht is much less violent 
than it was,” said Sir Mordaunt. 

“The swell goes down fast, thank Heaven.” 

“ Walton,” cried Norie, “ you do not catch me 
coming to sea again. An old sailor once said to 
me, ‘ Master, a square foot of dry land is better 
than an acre of shipboard.’ And often did that 
observation rise in my mind whilst I was praying 
in the gale, and wondering how long a stout young 
fellow like me would take to drown.” 

“If your fright was so great, I wonder your 
hair preserved its color,” said Miss Tuke. 

“My fright was very great; I don’t deny it. 
Several times I thought we had upset,” he an- 
swered. 

“That’s an honest admission for our friend to 
make in the face of such courage as you and Mrs. 
Stretton showed,” said I to Miss Tuke. 

“The bravery was Mrs. Stretton’s,” she an- 
swered. “Had she not encouraged me, I should 
have been as frightened as Mr. Norie.” 

“The fog must be upon us,” said the baronet. 
“ How uncommonly dark the cabin has become !” 

“Hark! What are they doing on deck ?” cried 
Norie, whose nerves. were in a condition to be 
easily alarmed. 

“ Making sail,” I answered, hearing the tramp 
of feet and the sounds of coils of running gear 
flung down. “There is a breeze coming, or ar- 
rived.” 

In a few moments the vessel heeled over to 
starboard—sure evidence that canvas was on her 
and that wind was blowing. The inclination 
greatly steadied her, and there was a sensation 
of buoyancy in her movements as she swing over 
the swell. 

“Can you read that tell-tale over your head, 
Sir Mordaunt ?” I called out. 

He stood up and looked at the compass with a 
pair of glasses that dangled on his waistcoat. The 
gloom was so deep that he had some difficulty to 
decipher the points. After a little he said: 

“We are heading southeast by east.” 

I reflected, and said: 

“That is not our course. Tripshore should be 
advised not to make any southing. We have a 
whole nest of islands under our lee.” 

He interrupted me. 

“Let us go on deck, Walton, and see what they 
are about.” 

I threw down my knife and fork, and ran for 
my hat. Had it not been for the tepid tempera- 
ture, emerging through the companion into the 
open air would have been like shooting into a 
London November day. The mist was as thick 
as smoke, grayish rather than white, owing to the 
sun being buried; and had you flung a biscuit 
over the yacht’s side it would have disappeared 
before it touched the water,so short was the 
span of visible sea from the yacht to the conceal- 
ing folds of vapor. The mist was like a driving 
rain, and the decks were dark with the saturation 
of it. The breeze was sweeping the vapor in 
masses along with it,and whitening the near 
water with streaks and glancings of foam. The 
yacht was close-hauled. They had set the double- 
reefed mainsail and standing and outer jibs, and 
this canvas was as flat as pancakes under the 
tautly-bowsed sheets. Indeed, our main boom was 
very nearly amidships. The send of the head swell 
stopped the schooner’s way, and she was jammed 
too close to the wind to take much propulsion 
from the canvas that was stretched like drum- 
skins fore and aft her. I was bitterly vexed to 
find the wind sticking in the east. Tripshore 
came up to us the moment we appeared. 

“Do you think you are wise in making any 
southing ?” I asked him. 

“Why, sir,” he answered, “if Mr. Purvhase’s 
reckoning is right, we have plenty of sea room 
with our head at this.” 

“But Mr. Walton is persuaded that we are 
farther to the westward than Purchase allows,” 
said Sir Mordaunt. 

“Give the matter a moment’s consideration, 
Tripshore,” said I. “ Will you agree with Pur- 
chase that our drift during the gale was only 
thirty miles ?” 

“T’m agreeable to double that, sir,” he answer- 
ed. “But even then there’s nothing in the way, 
heading as we go.” 

“Fetch the chart,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. 
“There’s only one road to be taken—and that’s 
the right one.” 

The man auitted the deck, and I walked aft, 
to see what leeway we were making. The wake 
was short, broad, and oily, and veered away on 
our weather quarter. With my hand upon the 
compass card, I made it about two points. This 
was as much leeway as one would look for in a 
ship under close-reefed topsails. It did not sur- 
prise me, however. I knew, under certain condi- 
tions, that few schooners could hold their own 
on a wind better than the Lady Maud, but the 
luff choked her. She was under small canvas, 
and, looking, as she was, almost right in the 
wind’s eye, it was wonderful that she made any 
headway at all. 

To save this leeway, I thought it would be ad- 
visable to ease off the sheets a trifle; but the 
responsibility of making any suggestion in the 
midst of weather as thick as mud, and in the 
face of my complete doubts of Purchase’s ac- 
curacy as to the position he affirmed us to be in, 
weighed down my anxiety, and determined me to 
hold my peace for the present. “The weather,” I 
said to myself, “ may clear before night-fall, and 
then I shall be able to find out where we are.” 

After a brief absence, Tripshore returned with 
the chart. He laid it upon the skylight, and we 
bent over it. 

“You see, sir,” said the mate to me, “if Mr. 
Purchase be out even by three times the drift 
he allows for, this here course of southeast by 
east heads us well into the open, away from that 
there raffle,” indicating the Bahama group to the 
south of Providence Channel. 

“But suppose our longitude should be to the 
west of 74°?” said I. ‘*Go and look over the 





stern, and mark the leeway, and then take no- 
tice of this island,” pointing to the island of 
San Salvador. 

* Ay, Walton,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, “ but 
why do you want to give us so much west longi- 
tude? Allowing that Purchase is out as far as 
you say, you don’t believe that he is farther out 
still?” 

“TI don’t know,” said I. 
his calculations. 
tude is right ?” 

Sir Mordaunt peered at the chart, and then 


“T have no faith in 
Who can swear that his lati- 


aid, 

“What do you propose, Walton ?” 

“Since you ask me plump,” I answered, “I 
should like to see the yacht on the starboard 
tack.” 

“That ‘ud be running away from where you 
want to go to, sir, wouldn’t it?” said Tripshore, 
smiling, and speaking as if he thought me need- 
lessly nervous. 

“We certainly don’t want to do that,” cried 
Sir Mordaunt, quickly. ‘“ We must get to King- 
ston as soon as ever we can.” 

I made no answer to this. Though Tripshore 
meant no offense whatever by smiling, he had 
annoyed me, nevertheless, by doing so. 

“Go and call Purchase up,” said Sir Mordaunt 
to the mate, “and tell him to bring the log-book, 
that we may go into the matter thoroughly. The 
fellow is not too drunk, I suppose, to explain his 
workings,” he added, aside to me. 

I noticed that the mate hesitated. 

“Cut along now, Tripshore!” exclaimed the 
baronet, impatiently. “This is an anxious time, 
and I must have Purchase on deck.” 

The man went away. At this juncture Miss 
Tuke and Norie showed their heads above the 
companion, 

“Don’t. come on deck, Ada, don’t come on 
deck !” instantly called out Sir Mordaunt. “ This 
mist will wet you through. Norie, oblige me by 
handitig my niece below; and keep the ladies 
amused there, will you ?” 

“With pleasure,” answered the doctor. ‘‘ But 
I say, Sir Mordaunt, if it’s too damp for us, it’s 
too damp for you and that fragile creature, Wal- 
ton. The air is full of rheumatism.” 

“Yes, yes; we'll be following you shortly. 
Away with you, Ada.” And as they disappeared 
he said, “I don’t want them to suspect any 
grounds for anxiety. My wife knows that the 
gale is gone, and is much easier in her mind. 
Ada’s eyes are like a carpenter’s drill. And faith, 
Walton, she does not need to be so sharp either, 
for your face looks as full of trouble as an egg is 
full of meat.” 

“T am bothered,” I answered. “It’s a devil- 
ish bad job, Sir Mordaunt, to be with a skipper 
you can’t trust, and whose calculations you are 
sure are wrong, in weather of this kind, and with 
those leagues of Bahama Islands dead to lee- 
ward of us. And, do you knovW, the wind fresh- 
ens. It has breeged up sinéé we have been on 
deck.” 

“« Why doesn’t Purchase come ?” he exclaimed, 
impatiently. 

Just then the mate arrived. He looked great- 
ly worried, but without any hesitation he march- 
ed up to Sir Mordaunt and said, “I’m sorry to 
say I can’t rouse Mr. Purchase up, sir.” 

Sir Mordaunt looked at him with astonishment, 
and then muttered, “ It’s too bad! it’s too bad!” 

“Has he been drinking since he went below, 
Tripshore ?” I asked. 

“He has, sir. His cabin is full of the smell 
of liquor, It’s not pleasant for me to peach on 
a shipmate, but if ye’ll go below, gentlemen, you'll 
see it all with your own eyes. He bargained for 
a four hours’ spell, and has nipped fit to last him 
that time.” 

Sir Mordaunt took two or three impetuous 
strides. 

“What's to be done?” he said, confronting 
me. 

“What's to be done?” I ejaculated, almost 
contemptuously, I fear. “‘ Why, break the drunk- 
en rascal out of hand, and take care to set the 
Board of Trade at him when you get ashore; so 
that, by depriving the incompetent ‘longshoreman 
of his certificate, you may put it out of his power 
to imperil human life.” 

My poor friend eyed me anxiously, and then 
turned to the mate. 

“Very well,” said he. “Mr. Tripshore, you 
will take charge of this schooner.” 

The man touched his cap and was about to 
speak, 

“ For God’s sake let us have no refusal !”’ cried 
Sir Mordaunt, quickly. “Mr. Walton will navi- 
gate the vessel.” & 

“The run is only to Jamaica, Mr. TripkAore, 
said I. “ Another week of sailing at the outside; 
I hope. If you like, I will keep watch and watch 
with you. Sir Mordaunt knows I have had 
confidence in you as a seaman from the begin- 
ning. You owe me something for my good 
opinion, so oblige me by giving the baronet the 
answer he wants.” 

The man still hung in the wind; but after 
thinking a little he said: “ Allright, sir. Ill take 
charge. You may depend on my doing my best.” 

“ At four o’clock the watch below will be turn- 
ed up, Sir Mordaunt,” said I, “and the crew had 
then better lay aft, that they may be told of the 
new arrangement.” 

“Certainly. Do whatever you think proper,” 
he answered, looking harassed to death by this 
new bother. 

I went below to consult the glass, but it offer- 
ed no promise of improvement in the weather. 
Norie and Miss Tuke sat in the cabin, and the 
former wanted to know why Sir Mordaunt and I 
kept in the drizzle. I made some answer and 
went up the steps, envious enough of the doctor’s 
quiet enjoyment of Miss Ada’s company to make 
me willing to call him aside and alarm him with 
a representation of our situation, and so stop his 
pleasure, 





I went over to the chart again, and studied it 
attentively for some time, while Sir Mordaunt 
stood talking with Tripshore. The real trouble 
to me was, not being able to depend tipon the ob: 
servations Purehase Had taken ot the day befére 
the gale. It is nécessiry that I should divell 
upott this, thiit the seqiiel may be cledr to you. 
Cotild I have been sure that his sights on that 
day were accurate, I should have been able to 
work out our position by the dead-reckoning of 
those stormy days, so as to come near enough to 
the truth. But how was I to trust such data as 
an illiterate seaman like Purchase could furnish 
me with from his sextant? A trifling error by 
being repeated would bring him fearfully wide 
of the mark in a corner of the Atlantic that is 
studded with dangerous reefs and low-lying isl- 
ands. I own I now sincerely deplored my want 
of resolution in not insisting upon checking the 
man’s calculations by observations of my own. 
I had acted mistakenly in suffering Sir Mordaunt 
to put me off discharging what was a duty owing 
to every person in that yacht by his weak and 
unwise tenderness for Purchase’s “ feelings.” 
And I was also greatly to blame in not having 
ascertained the latitude and longitude from the 
steamer into which the rescued men had been 
conveyed, so that we might have compared her 
reckoning with Purchase’s, 

But ten years’ absence from sea had very 
greatly disqualified me professionally, as any 
mati may stippose; aiid the weight of my pre: 
sent fesponsibility was not-a little increased by 
this sense of my deficiency. 

My disposition now was to put the schodnet 
on the starboard tack. With her head at north- 
east, the whole clear North Atlantic (as I then 
believed) would be under our bows. Yet Sir 
Mordaunt’s unwillingness to go north when our 
way lay south influenced me in spite of myself, 
and I could not forget Tripshore’s quiet smile 
that was like ridiculing my anxiety. 

I rolled up the chart, and going over to the 
mate, advised him to take a heave of the lead. 

“Very good, sir,” he answered, and went for- 
ward to give the necessary instructions. 

After a little the deep-sea lead was got up, and 
the line stretched along. The vessel’s way was 
stopped by her head being shoved into the wind 
and the lead dropped overboard. The “ Watch 
O watch !” rang mournfully on the breeze as the 
fakes fell from the men’s hands, until it came to 
Tripshore, who was stationed right aft. Seventy- 
four fathoms went overboard without giving us 
any soundings —hard upon four hundred and 
fifty feet, and no bottom. 

“That looks as if the ocean was still under us, 
sir,” said the mate, cheerfully, as the line was 
snatched in a block, and the watch tailed on to 
haul it in. 

Sir Mordaunt stood looking on, much impress: 
ed by these proceedings. He plucked up when 
he saw Tripshore grin and heard his remark, and 
said to me, “There is evidently plenty of water 
here, Walton.” 

“So there ought to be,” I answered. ‘“ Mean- 
while, Tripshore, I should recommend you to keep 
that lead-line coiled down ready for an occasional 
heave. When you can't see you must feel.” 

All this time the mist remained abominably 
thick. It was, indeed, a very fine rain, and it 
blew along our decks in a kind of smoke. The 
swell was greatly abated, but the heads of the 
seas as they arched out of the vapor broke quick- 
ly, and with a certain fierceness, and poured in 
foam against our weather bow. The schooner, 
in consequence of being sailed so close, crushed 
through the water heavily and sluggishly, throw- 
ing off the spray to leeward in broad, seething 
masses. With her housed topmasts and stream- 
ing decks she looked more to be struggling round 
the Horn than ratching in July upon the western 
Atlantic. And, rare, | nothing but a low tem- 
perature was wanted to make me believe myself 
off the Horn, with the long Pacific swell under 
me, and the air as thick as a feather-bed, and a 
sharp breeze rattling down out of the mist; just 
as I remembered it when our latitude was 63° 
south, though then the decks were covered with 
ice, and the salt-water froze as fast as it was 
chucked aboard. 

At four o’clock the watch below was called. 
Tripshore came to me and asked respectfully if 
I meant to stand Purchase’s watch. I answered 
that I had offered todos ond was quite willing 
to keep my word, 

“T’ve been turning it er in my mind, sir,” 
said the mate, “and I doupt if the men ’ud feel 
quite easy. You know syhat sailors are, sir. 
The crew have been taught to think of me and 
Mr. Purchase as their boss, and of you as pas- 
senger.” % 

“Who'll take turn and‘ turn about with you, 
then ?” 

“There’s Bill Burton, sir. 
hand, and a good man. 
Burton.” 

Sir Mordaunt, who stood near, said: “As you 
are to navigate the yacht, Walton, it is only right 
that others should do the nractical part. Trip- 
shore takes Purchase’s place, and so let Burton 
take Tripshore’s, if, as you say”.—to the mate— 
“he is the best man for that duty.” 

“Tll warrant Bill Burton as a steady man, 
sir,” said Tripshore. “He's as good a lookout 
as any sailor that I was ever shipmates with, and 
he’s something more than a yachtsman.” 

“Let us consider that settled,” exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt. “And now. the men should be told 
of the change. Send them aft, Tripshore, or the 
watch below will be going to bed.” And as the 
mate went forward the baronet added, “ Will you 
talk to them, Walton ?” 

“They'd like it better from you,” said I. “You 
pay them. You are their master.” 


Bill’s our oldest 
The men ’ud mind Bill 


“Very well,” said he, and he fell to stroking 
down his beard while he thought over what he 
should say to them. * 

[70 BE CONTINUED.) 
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MISS MARY DUNLAP. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HERE were two things patent concerning 
Miss Mary Dunlap—one that she was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty girl; the other, that she was as 
arrant a coquette as ever bewitched a man, She 
had hair whose loose locks gilded a white fore- 
head, but whose heavy masses glistened like fawn- 
tinted satin ; she had great black-lashed blue eyes, 
with an enchanting way of glancing under their 
down-dropping fringes ; her teeth were as even as 
the kernels of milk corn; her features fine as if 
chiselled in ivory ; her dimples, her smile, the rose 
and white of her skin, were lovely and innocent 
as any baby’s; and the depth of her guile there 
was no fathoming. Not that it was very guilty 
guile; it was but a trivial sort after all. It con- 
sisted only in making herself charming, and there 
were even those who said she couldn’t help it if 
she would. She felt an interest in everybody ; 
feeling it, she showed it; and if people chose to 
think it meant more than it did, that was their 
fault, and not hers, And there was no earthly 
reason, they said, why Mr. Popison should sup- 
pose, when half the lovely women of an older 
generation had refused his hand, that this spoil- 
ed darling meant anything but commiseration by 
her tender looks of sympathy as he told his griefs, 
after bringing her great bunches of red roses at 
thirty cents apiece. 

The fact was, it pleased her that Mr. Popison, 
who had once admired her tyrannical younger 
aunts, should now admire her. Then it did no 
harm to have James McArthur see that she could 
step into a pair of sumptuous shoes, and cross 
the threshold of the splendid old Popison man- 
sion over the river; and time flew but slowly, 
and the affair amused her; and it wouldn’t hurt 
poor Mr. Popison, who was used to that sort of 
thing. 

It was a gay house, the Dunlap. All the fam- 
ily elements combined there. There were two 
grandmothers, a mother and father, aunts on both 
sides, two or three cousins, and Mary Dunlap and 
her sisters, and friends and lovers going and com- 
ing ; and the time was heavy to no one but Mary, 
and might not have been to her had James McAr- 
thur had the wit to see what some others thought 
they saw. 

But James McArthur, a handsome, high-step- 
ping fellow, with a good business and some am- 
bition, had his eyes sufficiently wide open, Mary 
Dunlap had touched his heart as deeply as he 
dared to let her, for he hesitated about marrying 
for love when he might marry for love and money 
too, and Mary would have little money; and he 
hesitated, too, about marrying a girl with whom 
everybody else was in love. ‘‘ A coquette,” said 
the wise young McArthur, “gives her husband 
little peace” ; and he had different visions, Nev- 
ertheless the girl could not brush him with her 
garment without sending thrills through him, and 
he had only to look that way in church and see 
the rosy edge of her velvet cheek beyond the pil- 
lar to feel the color surge all over his own face, 
and the sudden sound of her voice would at any 
time make his heart cease beating for the frac- 
tion of a second. Still he hesitated. 

Not so Mr. Popison. He knew what he want- 
ed, and he meant to have it. It is true that he 
had thought so in more than one instance before , 
but that, he said, was in his green and callow 
days; and if his hand had been refused, he was 
glad of it, as that left it free to offer Mary Dun- 
lap. He had known Mary Dunlap since she was 
a baby; had given her her first gibraltars and her 
last butter-scotches; she had spent his pennies 
and sat on his knee, had combed his hair with 
her tiny fingers and kissed his mouth with her 
sweet innocent lips; he had been her confidant, 
and had known every thought of her pure heart ; 
and then she had gone away to school, had spent 
a winter in New York society, and had come back 
so gay and brilliant a heart-breaker that he found 
himself the victim of a passion of which all his 
other flames had been mockeries. 

He, past forty-five, to hope for the love of a 
girl of twenty! Yet, hopeless or not, he hovered 
round her like a moth, and only found James 
McArthur just enough in his way to hinder ur- 
ging his point. Or was it Mary Dunlap herself 
who hindered it—Mary Dunlap, unable to decide 
whether she preferred James McArthur, with his 
bold black eyes, his ,woud comeliness, and splen- 
did youth, or Mr. ‘ison, just beginning to be 
bald, with his haifvemillion of money. Once, 
when she heard James McArthur reproach a serv- 
ant who had dela: d with a note of hers, she 
thought Mr. Popisor’s indulgent kindness was 
something desirab'. estful. On the other hand, 
when she looked at ‘ames McArthur’s dark daz- 
zie of beauty, the daily sight of so plain a face as 
Mr. Popison’s seemed a sorry fate—and Popison 
was such a dreadful name! But Mary would not 
have her thoughts dwell on more than the step 
before her. There was something too unmaiden- 
ly in even acknowledging to herself a preference 
for one who did not declare love for her. Yet 
she could not help the plunging in her breast 
when she found James McArthur’s eyes resting 
on her with a light behind them that made her feel 
the next moment would bring the word she await- 
ed; and she could not help just then being espe- 
cially kind to Mr. Pcpison, partly from pity, part- 
ly from mischief, partly, and chiefly, lest she be- 
trayed herself. Life with James McArthur—time 
and eternity with him—that seemed a dream of 
earthly romance and heavenly bliss. And yet— 

“Mary,” said her aunt Sophy, “ you are wrong 
to encourage Mr, Popison so, You certainly can’t 
mean to marry him.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mary, “I should always 
like to have him around.” 

Days and months went by, and still things 
remained as they were. James McArthur went 
his long bus* ses sree ey®, and in his absence 
Mr. Popison uilled'the vacant place; he returned, 
and there were the mcon-lit strolls, the sails, the 





rides again, and that was all. In spite of the 
temporary pleasure of such strolls and sails, in 
spite of her gayety and her merry flirtations with 
others than these, it was not a happy season to 
Mary Dunlap. Her nerves began to feel a strange 
agitation; conversation irritated her; slamming 
doors made her spring; small excitements set her 
to quivering; she had no appetite; she slept little; 
her color began to fade, One day Mr. Popison 
said to her; “Mary, I have been observing you, 
and I think perhaps [ do you an injury in wish- 
ing to make you my wife. I shall always care 
for you, always watch over you. But I withdraw 
that tacit offer of marriage, which, if I have 
never formally made, you have long been con- 
scious of.” f 

That capped the whole. She must be growing 
a fright. She had lost all her charm. Even Mr, 
Popison did not want to marry her any more. 
She turned on him her eyes, like sapphires set 
with diamonds, like violets glittering with dew, 
and burst into tears, It made his heart ache. 
But from that moment he was a person to her of 
a certain moral dignity, a dignity which could not 
belong to James McArthur, who neither declared 
himself nor let her alone, That month Bessie 
Travers came to see them: a pleasant girl—with 
a fortune. She was engaged to Tom Dunlap; 
but, through some notion about keeping their 
happiness to themselves, it was at present a se- 
cret—a secret of which James McArthur did not 
dream, For he began straightway to explore 
Miss Bessie’s character, sound its depths and take 
its heights, and do his best to interest himself 
where it was for his interest to be interested, as 
Mary said. And Mary Dunlap, looking on, for 
all her levity, felt as if a death-cold hand had her 
heart-strings in its icy grip. She shut herself in 
her own room, and suffered a month of misery— 
a room filled with fresh flowers, fruits, novels, 
candies; but James McArthur sent none of them. 
When she came down again all was as before, 
except that Mr. Popison’s visits had almost ceased. 
Somehow there was a dreariness without that 
kindly smile of his; she found herself missing 
him; and when she met him she began to say so, 
and then to blush like a damask rose, and paused. 

“You miss me? You really miss me?” he 
cried, delightedly, 

“Oh, unspeakably!” said Mary Dunlap; and 
there was no coquetry in the confession. 

“ And shall you miss me if I go away forever ? 
ForI must. It is impossible for me to stay where 
you are.” 

“Go away forever!” It came over her all at 
once that then the world would be a desert. She 
turned ashen, But if he could go, she should not 
let him know, “ Very well,” she said, coolly, “TI 
want to ask you something before you go. Did 
you really, as Tom says, lend James McArthur 
ten thousand dollars when he came near failing 
last spring ?” 

“Ts that all?” he said. “That was a trifle, 
and it makes no difference now that I have lost 
nearly all the rest.” 

“ You have lost your money ?”—with a rush of 
pity. 

“A great deal of it. But that was nothing; 
he would have done as much for me.” 

“Humph!” said Mary. 

“Mary, I thought voun—” 

“Cared for James McArthur? Perhaps I did 
once, just as you cared for Aunt Sophy. If I did, 
the fire burned to ashes.” 

“ And you will not marry him ?” 

“Why, he never asked me.” 

“The fool!” 

“There is only one person in the world I would 
marry, and he declined one day to marry me,” 
said Mary, archly, and with a sudden courage. 
And then she trembled like a poplar leaf, and 
the tears welled up. 

“Mary,” said Mr, Popison, gravely, changing 
the current with his words, “I shall tell your fa- 
ther that you have proposed to me, and that I 
have accepted you.” 

So gay, so bright, so happy, so beautiful, was 
Mary Dunlap that evening, singing, dancing, trip- 
ping here and there, that every one felt she had 
returned from an absence, and James McArthur 
left Bessie Travers’s side to follow her. But 
there was something about her that put her just 
beyond him—a fine separating atmosphere, a di- 
amond glaze, “Why did you never tell me,” 
said he, “that Bessie Travers was engaged ?” 

“ Was it any affair of yours?” 

“T suppose,” he said, bitterly, “it would be no 
affair of mine if you married old Popison to- 
morrow.” 

‘Have you made it so?” she cried. And look- 
ing ~t him, she wondered why she had ever quiv- 

‘erea vefore those bold black eyes, that high col- 
or, that mighty manner of his, a great gladness 
filling her heart to think of the noble breast she 
had to lean on, the rest and comfort of her pro- 
tector. And as she went to sing for some one 
the new air, “ Dark was the day and dreary the 
night,” James McArthur felt as if the earth had 
moved a little under his feet, and the song were 
written for him, 

Perhaps it was because she had defied him so 
that he pursued her now awhile to see what it 
meant ; that he stopped an hour next morning on 
his way down town ; that he came in at night-fall 
with a headache for her to brew him the cup of 
tea she used to make; that for weeks he hung 
about her, with his old ardor kindled by that still 
remote manner of hers, and his old silence en- 
forced by doubt if the fruit were as ready to fall 
into his hand as he had thought, the doubt and 
the remoteness enhancing her value so that it 
began to seem to him there was not another wo- 
man in the world ; and he forgot money and am- 
bition, feeling at last that she outweighed every- 
thing he had ever valued, and he was made only 
the more earnest by her preoccupations, 

“Mary,” he said one noon, coming in on some 
pretext, bending over her tenderly, his eyes glow- 
ing, his voice softening, “I am going away to- 





night. When I come back, will you hear some- 
thing I have to say to you?” 

“No, indeed,” she said, laughing. ‘“ You have 
nothing to say to me either then or at any other 
time, and I shall not be here myself perhaps.” 

“T should think,” he said, “ you were going to 
promise yourself to some one else, if I did not 
believe—if I did not know—that you loved me. Is 
that sv? Isthatso? Marry some one else!” he 
cried. “I should rise from my grave to forbid 
the banns !” 

But she answered by catching Tom as he went 
by, and waltzing down the room in her brother’s 
arms, 

It was a few hours later, while her sister was 
making five-o’clock tea, that Mary, passing the 
telephone as it rang, paused to take its message, 
and turned hurriedly to send Tom on an errand, 
in answer to which Mr. Popison and Dr. Dean left 
a phaeton at the gate within a half-hour, and came 
up the veranda, where the family were sitting. 

“T was going to treat you all to a little sur- 
prise,” said Mary then, demurely, “ by being mar- 
ried to Mr. Popison by-and-by, and going off in 
the phaeton for our bridal tour across the river. 
But as the telephone just announced the arrival 
of some one who will forbid the banns, I thought 
we would not wait.” 

And with the red sunset pouring over the 
amazed and bewildered family, Dr. Deans pro- 
nounced Mr. Popison and Mary Dunlap man and 
wife, and they had gone in their phaeton for their 
tour across the river to the noble old Popison 
mansion under its elms before the arrival of the 
man who had telephoned: 

“Am I speaking to Mary Dunlap? Yes? I 
have lost the train, and shall be with you in an 
hour, when I expect a circumstantial nswer”— 
which circumstances gave him ! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorRrEsPONDENT. ] 


UR early spring hastens the advent of the 
new fashions. Some of these are eccentric 
enough; for instance, the shapes of the straw 
bonnets are more and more accentuated, the brim 
being still very wide, with a high crown, often 
encircled by large feathers, one of which droops 
on the shoulder, while the rest are grouped in a 
bunch, forming a panache; at other times these 
bonnets are trimmed with flowers, but these are in 
huge clusters, a dozen immense roses, for instance, 
accompanied, moreover, with several’ branches 
of lilacs, which harmonize very well with the 
coarse glossy black straw edged with velvet, on 
which the whole is placed. Black feathers are 
suited to gilt or gold-colored straw ; with garnet 
or black straw, red feathers prevail. It will be 
seen that this style is not calculated to pass un- 
noticed. Happily the small capote, even in straw, 
is still much worn, and is the choice of ladies who 
dread to be conspicuous. Some very pretty bon- 
nets of this kind have the edge of the brim trimmed 
with a cordon four-fifths of an inch wide of small 
flowers, such as forget-me-nots, bordered on each 
side by a sort of braid mixed with gold; this does 
not exclude the huge bunch of flowers on the top 
of the brim, either roses or yellow primroses, 

Charming wrappings of brocaded silk gauze are 
in preparation; generally some part of the design 
is open-work. These are lined with bright-color- 
ed Surah or faille. We have seen an elegant vi- 
site (it should be remarked that visites this season 
are short in the back) of this gauze, with figures 
of medium size, lined with blue faille, and trimmed 
with a faille ruche, bound on each side with pale 
blue faille, on which was sewed Chantilly lace 
(imitation) an inch and a half wide. Bows of re- 
versible black and pale blue satin completed the 
trimming. 

As a novelty, we will cite large pelisses or man- 
tles, with short sleeves, falling straight in front, 
of a very original kind of silk stuff, with broad 
transverse stripes of a light color—yellow gold, 
for instance—alternating with narrower brown 
stripes. In the light stripes are black figures 
representing hieroglyphics. The wrapping is bor- 
dered all around with a trimming of black ostrich 
feathers, These are elegant, and, above all, strik- 
ing, but can only be worn in a carriage. Silk 
stuffs, moreover, are becoming more and more 
beautiful, There are marvels in chiné silk, with 
bouquets or detached flowers that seem to rival 
nature, and also stripes of garlands, alternating 
with plain stripes ; for simpler costumes there are 
roseau stripes ; that is, of unequal size, and some- 
what graduated in color. All these furnish ma- 
terials for the most elegant and richest combina- 
tions. 

Our distinguished dressmaker Worth has just 
made an exquisite walking dress of simple mate- 
rials that deserves description. This is of black 
satin and pékin, with moiré moss green and black 
satin stripes. A flat skirt of black satin is 
trimmed on the bottom with gathered Chantilly 
lace, which falls loosely over a black satin pleat- 
ing, under which peeps the white lace of a bala- 
yeuse. A large tablier, cut on the bias, and ar- 
ranged in chevron fashion in the middle of the 
front, forms a point at the bottom; this tablier 
is turned back at the upper part, behind, in a 
sharp point ; in front a river of Chantilly lace is 
set between the two halves of the tablier, and is 
dotted here and there with bows of moss green 
satin, with tags of moss and gold beads. In the 
back a pouf of black satin falls to the drapery 
of the bottom. On each side of the panier is a 
bouffant panier of black satin half veiling a 
basque skirt lined with tea-rose satin. Pékin 
corsage, with black satin vest; the end of a broad 
sash of moss green ribbon passes over the vest, 
and is fastened on the left side by a pompon of 
the same ribbon. The basques are short on the 
side and longer behind, and are open in the middle 
and on each side. One end at these openings is 
turned back on the side form, and confined by a 
large moss green bow with tag. The sleeves are 








three-quarters long, with pleated black satin cuffs, 
fastened by a moss green satin bow. This toi- 
lette is extremely stylish. 

There is nothing new in children’s clothing, 
save that for babies from two to four years old 
the broad sash is less in favor, being replaced by 
narrower ribbons—No, 12, for example. At four 
they put on a pelisse of light mull-colored qua- 
drillé or granite cloth, with a large collar, and a 
few lengthwise kilt pleats. Hats with round 
brims turned up in front, with medium-sized fea- 
thers, or small birds, will continue to be much 
worn next summer by children of this age; they 
are both convenient and pretty. Another fash- 
ion that will continue in vogue for the country 
and sea-side is the sailor suit of blue serge, em- 
broidered and trimmed with white, for boys from 
six to eight years old. As for little girls of 
this age, they will wear loose princesse dresses, 
trimmed on the bottom to simulate a skirt, with a 
large collar of the dress material, or of pleated 
muslin edged with needle-work insertion and nar- 
row lace. The stockings of course must match 
the dress; this is obligatory. As to hats for girls 
from eight to nine, the wildest caprice prevails, 
There are hats with huge brims, broader in front 
than behind, with pointed crowns; capelines of 
Italian straw, with tall flat crowns, and brims 
bent in Cabriolet fashion ; hats for morning wear 
of straw matting, with Alsacian bows, ete. When 
our young girls pass the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, their dresses so closely resemble those of 
adults that it is useless to speak of them, being 
often as much like those of their grown-up sis- 
ters or their mothers as one pea is like another, 

EmMELINE Raymonp, 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mareverite.—Velvet will be used for skirts next 
summer, with various wool and cotton fabrics for the 
over-dress. Steam satin on the wrong side, and press 
it. A coiored straw bonnet will be worn with dresses 
of the same color, with those of contrasting colors, 
also with white or black dresses. 

Mrs. M. L. M.—Get écru or gray cashmere for a pa- 
nier over-dreas to wear with your blue silk skirt; if 
you prefer all blue, get a darker shade. The Louisine 
silk like sample will make an excellent over-dress for 
your black silk skirt. For other inexpensive dresses 
get écru pongee, all silk, and of the nice serviceable In- 
dia kind, for 50 cents a yard, and buy about two yards 
of the pongee embroidery to trim the basque in vest 
shape, and with cuffs. Then get one of the dark green, 
olive, or bine summer silks with red and gold dashes, 
sold at 45 cents a yard. Twenty yards of this narrow 
silk will be enough, provided you get some foundation 
silk for the skirt, such as the satines used for linings, 
at 35centsa yard. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
Nos, 12 and 14, Vol. XV., for suggestions about mak- 
ing. Get a dress of pale blue nuns’ veiling for your 
little girl. Dark blue or brown flannel is best for chil- 
dren’s travelling dresses in the summer, 

One or your Reapexs.—Machine embroidery done 
in open patterns with silk on the dress material is 
what you allude to. This usually comes on one sel- 
vedge of the material, but may also be bought sepa- 
rately. By all means trim your black cashmere with 
this stylish embroidery. 

H. E. C.—Any of the fancy stores that advertise in 
the Bazar will have the screen pattern stamped for 
you. 

A Svunsortser.—Have a panier polonaise or else a 
long Jersey waist of the Henrietta cloth, draping the 
over-skirt like paniers on the edge of the waist, and 
then make a pleated skirt of the silk. Consult New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 12 and 14, Vol. XV. 

M. T. M. 8.—Miss Oakey’s Beauty in Dress will be 
sent you by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, through the 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 

New Svussortser.—Use your passementerie and 
fringe as you have it, though embroidery or Spanish 
lace is newer. Have a small mantilla like those de- 
scribed in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 13, Vol. 
XV. Use narrow triple-pleated frills of crépe lisse or 
of lace-edged mull for the neck and wrists of dresses; 
also narrow standing linen collars, with collar-button 
showing. Get tan and mustard colored kid gloves. 
Have a Jersey jacket to match your travelling dress. 

Two Years’ Sussormrr.—Your Bazar is sent regu- 
larly; if you do not receive it, the fault lies with the 
mails, The address “‘ Dear Madam” is applicable to a 

lady whether married or single. 

E. J.—We can not tell you what your coin is worth. 
Rare coins have fancy prices, depending on the caprice 
of the time and the purchaser. 

Inquirer.—You will find all needful information in 
the article on card etiquette in Bazar No, 29, Vol. XIV. 

Lity W.—Make your blue woollen dress with a tuck- 
ed basque belted, a kilt skirt, and panier drapery. The 
light jacket you speak of will be stylish. Hoops are 
not fashionable. Mull ties are not as stylish as they 
were a year ago. Jackets in Jersey style are made of 
the dress material. Get white nuns’ veiling for a wool 
dress, or mull for a muslin dress. The lamb-skin 
gloves in tan shades are inexpensive, and are worn 
with varions dresses. 

Mrs. D. C. A.—Use your black Rhadames for a pleat- 
ed skirt, and have a panier polonaise of the brocaded 
satin. Trim it with Spanish or guipure lace. Satin 
moiré is a satin ground with watered figures upon it. 

A. E.—Plain bangs are so cool and so easily kept in 
order during warm weather that they will remain in 
fashion during the summer. The hair is worn both 
low and high, with a preference for low small coiffures, 

Mrs. 8. A. C.—Make a pleated skirt of your poplin, 
and have the black velvet basque with panels that you 
suggest. 

Annik Ler.—A mustard-colored Cheviot, a blue-gray 
cloth, or a tan-colored cashmere suit would be hand- 
some for a bride’s travelling dress. A white foulard 
or China silk, with embroidery and lace for trimming, 
would be pretty for a quiet wedding dress. Make it 
with a pointed basque with graduated puffs on the 
edge, elbow sleeves, and surplice neck; the flowing 
train should open over a petticoat of puffed silk and 
embroidery. Get either Surah satin or fine repped 
faille for a black dress, and make with a panier basque 
and pleated skirt trimmed with lace and jet. 

Sunsoriser.—Make your black satin dress entirely 
of satin, with a pointed waist, panier drapery, guipure 
lace frill, and skirt alternately pleated and puffed. The 
fine French buntings and nuns’ veiling will make a 
pretty dress for an old lady. A polonaise very simply 
draped, and a rather full skirt without trimming, is 
the best plan for it. Wash your laces on a bottle, or 
else send them to a professional cleaner, 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
See illustration on double page. 


N continuation of the series of illustrations of 
English church architecture which have been 
appearing from time to time in Harper’s Bazar 
and Harprr’s WEEKLY, we now present to our 
readers a view of Durham Cathedral, which is at 
once one of the oldest, the grandest, and most 
picturesque of English ecclesiastical structures. 

Unlike the churches of Southern Britain, Dur- 
ham traces its descent, not to Rome and the monk 
Augustine, but to Iona and Aidan the Culdee. 
The saint whose relics are still preserved in its 
venerable shrine had been a monk and prior of 
the house of Old Melrose, till, on adopting the 
Roman rule respecting Easter, he became prior 
of Lindisfarne and bishop thereof. This portion 
of power, however, did not suit St. Cuthbert, and 
after holding it for two years, he resigned it, to 
pass the remaining nine years of his life in pious 
retirement. When the heathen Danes ravaged 
the coast, and destroyed the religious edifices, the 
monks fled from the exposed island of Lindis- 
farne, bearing with them the remains of the saint, 
which were deposited for a few years, first at 
Chester-le-Street, then at Ripon, then at Warde- 
law, till finally St. Cuthbert, 

“ After many wanderings past, 
Chore his lordly seat at last 
Where his cathedral buge and vast 

Looks down upon the Wear.” 

The site chosen is a narrow high peninsula 
made by the windings of the river, and forming 
a strong military position, entirely occupied by 
the castle and cathedral. The main part of the 
present building was erected by Bishop Carileph 
in 1098. In our view, taken from the open 
ground on the north of the building, the projec- 
tion on the spectator’s left, with the rich window 
of florid tracery, is the Chapel of the Nine Altars. 
This chapel, which forms almost a second transept, 
is an addition to the original plan, and is very re- 
markable, being paralleled only by a similar east- 
ern chapel at Fountains Abbey. In the Chapel 
of the Nine Altars is the feretory of St. Cuthbert. 
St. Cuthbert at Durham and St. Edward at West- 
minster are the only English saints whose bones 
have escaped the spoiler’s hands. Westward of 
the. lighter architecture of the chapel stretches 
the work of Carileph, the only alterations being 
the insertion in some places of pointed decorated 
windows in place of the semicircular Norman 
arches, the upper part of the central tower, erect- 
ed by Bishop Poore, and the western towers, add- 
ed by Bishop Hatfield. 

“The massive arches, broad and round, 

That rise alternate, row on row, 
On ponderous columns short and lew,” 
give undoubtedly to every beholder the impres- 
sion which Dr. Johnson described as “one of 
rocky solidity and indeterminate duration.” The 
most curious portion of the cathedral is the Gali- 
lee, or Western Chapel, whose battlemented para- 
pet can be seen in our illustration just at the foot 
of the western towers. The front of this addition, 
which was built by Bishop Padsey in 1153, pro- 
jects beyond the edge of the plateau, and is built 
up from the foot of the cliff. It is therefore in 
no sense a porch or narthex such as are seen in 
the cathedral churches of Lincoln and Ely. It 
was the Lady-Chapel. It is broader from north 
to south than it is long from west to east. It is 
divided into five aisles by four rows of semicircu- 
lar arches with zigzag mouldings, and this ar- 
rangement produces—to compare small things 
with great—something of the effect seen in the 
mosque of Cordova. Here on the right hand is 
the tomb of the great scholar and teacher of ear- 
ly England, the Venerable Bede. The Galilee 
stands between the two western towers, and above 
its roof rises the great west window. The in- 
terior of the church presents an appearance of 
unexampled massiveness and solemnity. The ar- 
rangement of the circular Norman arches in pairs 
divided by huge piers is a very remarkable con- 
structional feature. The view to the east is closed 
by the elaborate altar screen erected by John 
Neville, one of the conquerors at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, in 1380. 

The Bishop of Durham long held a unique po- 
sition among English ecclesiastics. He was ex 
officio Farl of Sedbury and Palatine of Durham. 
He was the head of all administration, civil, mili- 
tary, and ecclesiastical. The royal writs did not 
run in his bailiwick. He had his own courts of 
law and equity, and could call out the militia of 
the county. We believe Bishop Van Mildert was 
the last prelate who was seen reviewing the 
troops of the “patrimony of St. Cuthbert.” The 
long line of prelates, which is at present closed by 
the name of Dr. Lightfoot, contains the names of 
Butler, the author of the Analogy, of Bishop 
Cosin, of Cuthbert Tunstall, the friend of Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus, and of Laurence 
Booth, Keeper of the Privy Seal under Henry VL., 
Lord High Chancellor under Edward IV., and 
finally Archbishop of York in 1476. Durham 
was always a wealthy see, but after the discovery 
of coal its wealth was enormous. “Canterbury 
is the higher crib, but Durham has better fodder,” 
is the remark attributed to one of the bishops 
who was offered the Primacy of All England. 
At present it comes next to London in its episco- 
pal income and in order of precedence. The 
castle in which so many prince-bishops kept al- 
most regal state is now transformed into the seat 
oi the University of Durham, of which the dean 
of the cathedral is warden. It is barely a centu- 
ry since the vandalism of the then authorities 
destroyed the chapter-house, It was a perfect 
basilica in form, with the stone throne of St. 
Cuthbert in the eastern apse. 

The city of Durham is built on seven small 
hills, almost encompassed by the pretty river 
Wear, the banks of which are skirted by fine 
pleasure-grounds, hanging gardens, and public 
walks, above which rises the finest quarter of the 
town, crowned on the summit by an old Norman 





castle, built by William the Conqueror, and the 
great cathedral. North of the castle lies the old 
town, with the shops and market -place, and on 
either side of the river are suburbs, occupied by 
the poorer classes. About a mile to the west is 
Neville’s Cross, erected by Lord Neville to com- 
memorate the defeat of King David II. of Scot- 
land. 








(Begun in Harere’s Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIV.) 


MARION FAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
“] WILL COME BACK AS I WENT.” 


Wuite Lord Hampstead’s party were at Gorse 
Hall, some weeks before poor Walker’s accident, 
there came a letter from George Roden to Lady 
Frances, and she, when she reached Hendon Hall, 
found a second. Both these letters, or parts of 
them, shall be here given, as they will tell all that 
need be added to what is already known of the 
story of the man, and will explain to the reader 
the cause and manner of action which he adopted. 


“Rome, 30th January, 18—. 

“Dearest Fanny,— I wonder whether it will 
seem as odd to you to receive a letter from me 
written at Rome as it is to me to write it. Our 
letters hitherto have been very few in number, 
and have only declared that in spite of obstacles 
we shall always love each other. I have never 
before had anything, in truth, to tell you; but now 
I have so much that I do not know how to begin 
or how to go on with it. But it must be written, 
as there is much that will interest you as my dear- 
est friend, and much also that will concern your- 
self should you ever become my wife. It may be 
that a point will arise as to which you and your 
friends—your father, for instance, and your bro- 
ther—will feel yourselves entitled to have a voice 
in deciding. It may be quite possible that your 
judgment, or at any rate that of your friends, may 
differ from my own. Should it be so, I can not 
say that I shall be prepared to yield; but I will 
enable you to submit the case to them with all 
fairness. 

“T have told you more than once how little I 
have known of my own family—that I have known 
indeed nothing. My mother has seemed to me to 
be perversely determined-not to tell me all that 
which Twill acknowledge I have thought that I 
ought to know. But with equal perversity I have 
refrained from asking questions on a subject of 
which I think I should have been told everything 
without questioning. And I am a man not curi- 
ous by nature as to the past. Iam more anxious 
as to what I may do myself than as to what oth- 
ers of my family may have done before me. 

“When, however, my mother asked me to go 
with her to Italy, it was manifest that her journey 
had reference to her former life. I knew from 
circumstances which could not be hidden from 
me—from her knowledge, for instance, of Italian, 
and from some relics which remained to her of 
her former life—that she had lived for some 
period in this country. As my place of birth had 
never been mentioned to me, I could not but 
guess that I had been born in Italy, and when I 
found that I was going there, I felt certain that 
I must learn some portion of the story of which 
I had been kept in ignorance. Now I have learn- 
ed it all as far as my poor mother knows it her- 
self; and as it will concern you to know it too, I 
must endeavor to explain to you all the details. 
Dearest Fanny, I do trust that when you have 
heard them you will think neither worse of me on 
that account, nor better. It is as to the latter 
that I am really in fear. I wish to believe that no 
chance attribute could make me stand higher in 
your esteem than I have come to stand already 
by my own personal character.” 

Then he told her—not, perhaps, quite so fully 
as the reader has heard it told in the last chapter 
—the story of his mother’s marriage and of his 
own birth. Before they had reached Rome, where 
the Duca di Crinola at present lived, and where 
he was at present a member of the Italian cab- 
inet, the mother had told her son all that she 
knew, having throughout the telling of the story 
unconsciously manifested to him her own desire 
to remain in obscurity, and to bear the name 
which had been hers for five-and-twenty years, 
but at the same time so to manage that he should 
return to England bearing the title to which by 
his birth she believed him to be entitled. When 
in discussing this he explained to her that it 
would be still necessary for him to earn his bread 
as a clerk in the Post-office in spite of his high- 
sounding nobility, and explained to her the ab- 
surdity of his sitting in Mr. Jerningham’s room at 
the desk with young Crocker, and calling himself 
at the same time the Duca di Crinola, she in her 
arguments exhibited a weakness which he had 
hardly expected from her. She spoke vaguely, 
but with an assurance of personal hope, of Lady 
Frances, of Lord Hampstead, of the Marquis of 
Kingsbury, and of Lord Persiflage, as though by 
the means of these noble personages the Duca di 
Crinola might be able to live in idleness. Of all 
this Roden could say nothing in this first letter 
to Lady Frances. But it was to this that he al- 
luded when he hoped that she would not think 
better of him because of the news which he sent 
her. 

“At present,” he wrote, continuing his letter 
after the telling of the story, “we are staying 
with my uncle, as I presume I am entitled to call 
him. He is very gracious, as also are his wife 
and the young ladies who are my cousins; but I 
think that he is as anxious as I am that there 
should be no acknowledged branch of the family 





senior to his own. He is Duca di Crinola to all 
Italy, and will remain so whether I assume the 
title or not. Were I to take the name, and to 
remain in Italy—which is altogether impossible— 
I should be nobody. He, who has made for him- 
self a great position, and apparently has ample 
means, would not in truth be affected. But I am 
sure that he would not wish it. He is actuated 
by a sense of honesty, but he certainly has no de- 
sire to be incommoded by relatives who would, as 
regards the family, claim to be superior to him- 
self. My dearest mother wishes to behave well 
to him, wishes to sacrifice herself, but is, I fear, 
above all things, anxious to procure for her son 
the name and title which his father bore. 

“ As for myself, you will, I think, already have 
perceived that it is my desire to remain as I was 
when last I saw you, and to be, as ever, 

“Yours, most affectionately, 
“Grorce Ropen.” 


Lady Frances was, as may be imagined, much 
startled at the receipt of this letter—startled, and 
also pleased. Though she had always declared 
to herself that she was in every respect satisfied 
with her lover from the Post-office, though she 
had been sure that she had never wanted him 
to be other than he was, still, when she heard of 
that fine-sounding name, there did for a moment 
come upon her an idea that for his sake it might 
be well that he should have the possession of all 
that his birth had done for him. But when she 
came to understand the meaning of his words, as 
she did on the second or third reading of his let- 
ter, when she discovered what he meant by saying 
that he hoped she would not think better of him 
by reason of what he was telling her, when she 
understood the purport of the manner in which 
he signed his name, she resolved that in every 
respect she would think as he thought, and act as 
he wished her to act. Whatever might be the 
name which he might be pleased to give her, with 
that would she be contented, nor would she be 
led by any one belonging to her to ask him to 
change his purpose. 

For two days she kept the letter by her unan- 
swered, and without speaking of it to anybody. 
Then she showed it to her brother, exacting from 
him a promise that he should riot speak of it to 
any one without her permission. “It is George’s 
secret,” she said, “and I am sure you will see that 
I have no right to disclose it. I tell you because 
he would do so if he were here.” Her brother 
was willing enough to make the promise, which 
would of course be in force only till he and Roden 
should see each other, but he could not be brought 
to agree with his sister as to his friend’s view of 
the position. 

“He may have what fancies he pleases about 
titles,” he said, “as may I; but I do not think that 
he would be justified in repudiating his father’s 
name. I feel it a burden and an absurdity to be 
born to be an earl and a marquis, but I have to 
put up with it; and though my reason and po- 
litical feeling on the matter tell me that it is a 
burden and an absurdity, yet the burden is easi- 
ly borne, and the absurdity does not annoy me 
much. There is a gratification in being honored 
by those around you, though your conscience may 
be twinged that you yourself have done nothing 
to deserve it. It will be so with him if he takes 
his position here as an Italian nobleman.” 

“ But he would still have to be a clerk in the 
Post-office.” 

“ Probably not.” 

“ But how would he live ?” asked Lady Frances. 

“The governor, you would find, would look upon 
him in a much more favorable light than he does 
at present.” 

“That would be most unreasonable.” 

“Not at all. It is not unreasonable that a 
Marquis of Kingsbury should be unwilling to give 
his daughter to George Roden, a clerk in the 
Post-office, and that he should be willing to give 
her to a Duca di Crinola.” 

“What has that to do with earning money ?” 

“The governor would probably find an income 
in one case, and not in the other. I do not quite 
say that it ought to be so, but it is not unreason- 
able that it should be so.” Then Lady Frances 
said a great deal as to that pride in her lover 
which would not allow him to accept such a po- 
sition as that which was now suggested. 

There was a long discussion on the subject. 
Her brother explained to her how common it was 
for noblemen of high birth to live on means pro- 
vided by their wives’ fortunes, and how uncom- 
mon it was that men born to high titles should 
consent to serve as clerks in a public office. But 
his common-sense had no effect upon his sister, 
who ended the conversation by exacting from 
him a renewed assurance of secrecy. 

“T won't say a word till he comes,” said Hamp- 
stead ; “but you may be sure that a story like 
that will be all over London before he does come.” 

Lady Frances of course answered her lover's 
letter ; but of what she said it is only necessary 
that the reader should know that she promised 
that in all things she would be entirely guided by 
his wishes. 

Then came his second letter to her, dated on 
the day on which poor Walker had nearly been 
crushed to death. 

“T am so glad that you agree with me” (he 
wrote). “Since my last letter to you everything 
here has been decided as far as I can decide it, 
or, indeed, as far as any of us can do so. There 
can, I think, be no doubt as to the legality of my 
mother’s marriage. My uncle is of the same 
opinion, and points out to me that were I to claim 
my father’s name, no one would attempt to dis- 
pute it. He alone could do so, or, rather, would 
be the person to do so if it were done. He would 
make no such attempt, and would himself present 
me to the King here as the Duca di Crinola if I 
chose to remain and to accept the position. But 
I certainly will not do so. I should in the first 
place be obliged to give up my nationality. 1 
could not live in England, bearing an Italian title, 





except as an Italian. I do not know that as an 
Italian I should be forced to give up my place in 
the Post-office. Foreigners, I believe, are em- 
ployed in the Civil Service. But there would be 
an absurdity in it which to me would be specially 
annoying. I could not live under such a weight 
of ridicule. Nor could I live in any position in 
which some meagre income might be found for 
me because of my nobility. No such income 
would be forth-coming here. I can imagine that 
your father might make a provision for a poor 
son-in-law with a grand title. He ought not to 
do so, according to my ideas, but it might be pos- 
sible that he should find himself persuaded to 
such weakness. But I could not accept it. I 
should not be above taking money with my wife, 
if it happened to come in my way, provided that 
I were earning an income myself to the best of 
my ability. For her sake I should do what might 
be best for her. But not even for your sake—if 
you wished it, as I know you do not—could I con- 
sent to hang about the world in idleness as an 
Italian duke without a shilling of my own. There- 
fore, my darling, I purpose to come back as I 

went. Your own, Grorce Ropen, 
“Clerk in the. Post-office, and entitled to con- 
sider myself as being in ‘H.M.S.’ when 

at work from ten till four.” 


This letter reached Lady Frances at Hendon 
Hall on the return of herself and her brother from 
Gorse Hall. But before that time the prophecy 
uttered by Lord Hampstead as to the story being 
all over London had already been in part fulfilled. 
Vivian during their hunting weeks at Gorse Hall 
had been running continually up and down from 
London, where his work as private secretary to 
the Secretary of State had been, of course, most 
constant and important. He had, nevertheless, 
managed to have three days a week in North- 
amptonshire, explaining to his friends in London 
that he did it by sitting up all night in the coun- 
try, to his friends in the country that he sat up 
allnightin town. There are some achievements 
which are never done in the presence of those 
who hear of them. Catching salmon is one, and 
working all night is another. Vivian, however, 
managed to do what was required of him, and to 
enjoy his hunting at the same time. 

On his arrival at Gorse Hall the day before the 
famous accident he had a budget of news, of which 
he was very full, but of which he at first spoke 
only to Hampstead. He could not, at any rate, 
speak of it in the presence of Lady Frances. 
“You have heard this, haven’t you, about George 
Roden ?” he asked, as soon as he could get Lord 
Hampstead to himself. 

“ Heard what about George Roden 2” asked the 
other, who of course had heard it all 

“The Italian title.” 

“What about an Italian title 2” 

“But have you heard it ?” 

“T have heard something. What have you 
heard ?” 

“George Roden is in Italy.” 

“Unless he has left it. He has been there, no 
doubt.” 

“And his mother.” Hampstead nodded his 
head. “I suppose you do know all about it 2” 

“T want to know what you know. What I 
have heard has come to me as a secret. Your 
story can probably be divulged.” 

“T don’t know that. We are apt to be pretty 
close as to what we hear at the Foreign Office. 
But this didn’t come as specially private. I’ve 
had a letter from Muscati, a very good fellow at 
the Embassy there, who had in some way heard 
your name as connected with Roden.” 

“That is very likely.” 

“ And your sister,” said Vivian in a whisper. 

“That is likely too, Men talk about anything 
nowadays.” 

“Lord Persiflage has heard direct from Italy. 
He is interested, of course, as being brother-in- 
law to Lady Kingsbury.” 

“But what have they heard ?” 

“Tt seems that Roden isn’t an Englishman at 
all.” 

“That will be as he likes, I take it. He has 
lived here as an Englishman for five-and-twenty 
years,” 

“ But of course he’ll prefer to be an Italian,” 
said Vivian. “It turns out that he is heir to one 
of the oldest titles in Italy. You have heard of 
the Dukes di Crinola ?”’ 

“T have heard of them now.” 

“One of them is Minister of Education in the 
present cabinet, and is likely to be the Premier. 
But he isn’t the head of the family, and he isn’t 
really the Duca di Crinola. He is called so, of 
course. But he isn’t the head of the family. 
George Roden is the real Duca di Crinola. I 
thought there must be something special about the 
man when your sister took such a fancy to him.” 

“T always thought there was something special 
about him,” said Hampstead ; “‘ otherwise I should 
hardly have liked him so well.” 

“So did I. He always seemed to be—to me 
—just one of ourselves, you know. A fellow 
doesn’t come out like that unless he’s somebody. 
You Radicals may say what you please, but silk 
purses don’t get made out of sows’ ears. No- 
body stands up for blood less than I do; but, by 
George, it always shows itself. You wouldn’t 
think Crocker was heir to a dukedom.” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know. Ihave a great 
respect for Crocker.” 

“And now what’s to be done?” asked Vivian. 

“ How done?” 

“ About Di Crinola? Lord Persiflage says that 
he can’t remain in the Post-office.” 

“Why not?” 

“T am afraid he doesn’t come in for much ?” 

“Not a shilling.” 

“Lord Persiflage thinks that something should 
be done for him. But it is so hard. It should 
be done in Italy, you know. I should think that 
they might make him extra Secretary of 
tion, so as to leave him here. But then they 
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have such a small salary!” As the story of 
George Roden’s birth was thus known to all the 
Foreign Office, it was probable that Hampstead’s 
propheey would be altogether fulfilled. 


=e 
CHAPTER XLV. 
trve TipinGs. 


Tue Foreign Office, from top to bottom, was 
very much moved on the occasion—and not with- 
out cause. The title of Di Crinola was quite his- 
toric, and had existed for centuries. No Duca di 
Crinola—at any rate, no respectable Duca di Cri- 
nola—could be in England, even as a temporary 
visitant, without being considered as entitled to 
some consideration from the Foreign Office. The 
existing duke of that name, who had lately been 
best known, was at present a member of the Italian 
ministry. Had he come he would have been en- 
titled to great consideration. But he, as now ap- 
peared, was not the real Duca di Crinola. The 
real duke was an Englishman, or an Anglicized 
Italian, or an Italianized Englishman. No one in 
the Foreign Office, not even the most ancient pun- 
dit there, quite knew what he was. It was clear 
that the Foreign Office must take some notice of 
the young nobleman. But in all this was not 
contained more than half of the real reasons for 
peculiar consideration. This Anglicized Italian 
duca was known to be engaged to the daughter 
of an English marquis—to a lady who, if not 
nieee; was next door to being niece to the Secre- 
tary Of State for Foreign Affairs himself. Many 
yedrs must hive passed sinée an individual had 
sprung into notict so interesting in many different 
ways to all the body of the Foreign Offiee. 

And this personage was a clerk iti the Post- 
office! There had, no doubt, been a feeling ini the 
Foreign Office, if not of actual disgrace, dt any rate 
of mingled shame and regret, that a niece of their 
Secretary of State should have engaged herself to 
one so low. Had he been in the Foreign Office 
himself, something might have been made of him; 
but a clerk in the Post-office! The thing had 
been whispered about and talked over till there 
had come up an idea that Lady Frances should be 
sent away on some compulsory foreign mission, 
so as to be out of the pernicious young man’s 
reach. But now it turned out suddenly that the 
young man was the Duca di Crinola, and it was 
evident to all of them that Lady Frances Trafford 
was justified in her choice. 

But what was to be done with the duca? Ru- 
mors reached the Foreign Office that the infatu- 
ated young nobleman intended to adhere to his 
most unaristocratic position. The absurdity of 
a clerk of the third class in one of the branches 
of the Post-office, with a salary of a hundred and 
seventy a year, and sitting in the same room with 
Crockers and Bobbins, while he would have to be 
called by everybody the Duca di Crinola, was ap- 
parent to the mind of the lowest Foreign Office 
official. It cotildn’t be so, they said to each oth- 
er. Something must be done. If government 
pay were necessary to him, could he not be trans- 
formed by a leap into the Elysium of their own 
department, where he might serve with some es- 
pecial name invented for the occasion? Then 
there arose questions which no man could answer. 
Were he to be introduced into this new-fangled 
office proposed for him, would he come in as an 
Englishman or an Italian; and if as an English- 
man, was it in accordance with received rules of 
etiquette that he should be called Duca di Cri- 
nola? Would it be possible in so special a case 
to get special permission from the Crown; or if 
not, could he be appointed to the Foreign Office 
as a foreigner? The special permission, though 
it was surrounded by so many difficuities, yet 
seemed to be easier and less monstrous than this 
latter suggestion. They understood that though 
he could not well be dismissed from the office 
which he already held, it might be difficult to ap- 
point a foreign nobleman to the performance of 
duties which certainly required more than ordi- 
nary British tendencies. In this way the mind 
of the Foreign Office was moved, and the coming 
of the young duke was awaited with considerable 
anxiety. 

The news went beyond the Foreign Office. 
Whether it was that the Secretary of State him- 
self told the story to the ladies of his household, 
or that it reached them through private secreta- 
ries, it was certainly the case that Lady Persiflage 
was enabled to write a very interesting letter to 
her sister, and that Lady Amaldina took the oc- 
casion of congratulating her cousin and of in- 
forming her lover. 

Lady Kingsbury, when she received the news, 
was still engaged in pointing out to her husband 
the iniquity of his elder children in having ad- 
mitted the visit of Mr. Roden to Hendon Hall. 
This, she persisted in saying, had been done in di- 
rect opposition to most solemn promises made by 
all the persons concerned. . The marquis at the 
time had recovered somewhat of his strength, in 
consequence, a8 was said among the household, 
of the removal of Mr. Greenwood into Shrews- 
bury. And the marchioness took advantage of 
this improved condition on the part of her hus- 
band to make him sensible of the abominable ini- 
quity of which the young persons had been guilty. 
The visit had occurred two months since, but the 
iniquity, to Lady Kingsbury’s thinking, still de- 
manded express condemnation and, if possible, 
punishment. “A direct and premeditated false- 
hood on the part of them all,” said Lady Kings- 
bury, standing over her husband, who was recum- 
bent on the sofa in his own room. 

“No, it wasn’t,” said the marquis, who found 
it easier to deny the whole charge than to at- 
tempt in his weakness to divide the guilt. 

“My dear! When she was allowed to go to 
Hendon Hall, was it not done on a sacred pledge 
that she should not see that horridman? Did not 
Hampstead repeat the promise to my own ears ?” 

“ How could he help his coming? I wish you 
wouldn’t trouble me about it any more.” 








“Then I suppose that she is to have your leave 
to marry the man whenever she chooses.” 

Then he roused himself with whatever strength 
he possessed, and begged her to leave him. With 
much indignation she stalked out of the room, 
and going to her apartments found the following 
letter, which kad just arrived, from her sister: 


“My peat Ciara=As you are down in the 
country; I stippose the news about Fanny’s ‘ young 
man’ lias iiot ¥et reached vou.” 

Fanny’s young man! Had Fanny been the 
house-maid, it was this that they might have 
spoken of her lover. Could it be that “ Fanny 
and her young man” had already got themselves 
married? Lady Kingsbury, when she read this, 
almost let the letter drop from her hand, so much 
was she disgusted by the manner in which her 
sister spoke of this most unfortunate affair. 

“T heard something of it only yesterday, and 
the rest of the details to-day. As it has come 
through the Foreign Office, you may be quite sure 
that it is true, though it is so wonderful. The 
young man is not George Roden at all, nor is he 
an Englishman. He is an Italian, and his proper 
name and title is Duca diCrinola.” Again Lady 
Kingsbury allowed the letter almost to drop, but 
on this occasion with feelings of a very different 
nature. What! not George Roden! Not a mis- 
erable clerk in the English Post-office! Duca di 
Crinola—a title of which she thought that she re- 
membered to have heard as belonging to some 
peculiarly ancient family. It was not to be be- 
lieved. And yet it came from her sister, who was 
usually correct in all such matters ; and came also 
from the Foreign Office, which she regarded as 
the one really trustworthy source of information 
as to foreign matters of an aristocratic nature. 
“Duca di Crinola!’ she said to herself, as she 
went on With the reading of her letter. 

“There is 4 long story of the marriage of his 
mother, which I do not quite understand as yet, 
but it is not necessary to the facts of the case. 
The young man has been recognized in his own 
country as entitled to all the honors of his family, 
and must be received so by us. Persiflage says 
that he will be ready to present him at court on 
his return as Duca di Crinola, and will ask him at 
once to dine in Belgrave Square. It is a most 
romantic story, but must be regarded by you and 
me as being very fortunate, as dear Fanny had 
certainly set her heart upon marrying the man. 
I am told that he inherits nothing but the bare 
title. Some foreign noblemen are, you know, very 
poor; and in this case the father, who was a 
mauvais sujet, contrived to destroy whatever rights 
of property he had. Lord Kingsbury probably 
will be able to do something for him. Perhaps 
he may succeed in getting official employment 
suited to his rank. At any rate, we must all of 
us make the best of him for Fanny’s sake. It 
will be better to have a Duca di Crinola among 
us, even though he should not have a shilling, 
than a Post-office clerk with two or three hundred 
a@ year. 

“T asked Persiflage to write to Lord Kingsbury, 
but he tells me that I must do it all, because he 
is so busy. Were my brother-in-law well enough, 
I think he should come up to town to make in- 
quiry himself, and to see the young man. If he 
can not do so, he had better get Hampstead to 
take him down to Trafford. Hampstead and this 
young duchino are luckily bosom-friends. It 
tells well for Hampstead that, after all, he did 
not go so low for his associates as you thought 
he did. Amaldina intends to write to Fanny to 
congratulate her. 

“Your affectionate sister, 
““GERALDINE PERSIFLAGE.” 


Duca di Crinola! She could not quite believe 
it—and yet she did believe it. Nor could she be 
quite sure as to herself whether she was happy in 
believing it or the reverse. It had been terrible 
to her to think that she should have to endure 
the name of being step-mother to a clerk in the 
Post-office. It would not be at all terrible to her 
to be step-mother to a Duca di Crinola, even 
though the step-son should have no property of 
his own. That little misfortune would, as far as 
the feelings of society went, be swallowed up 
amidst the attributes of rank. Nothing would 
sound better than duchessa or duchessina. And, 
moreover, it would be all true. This was no pal- 
try title which might be false, or might have been 
picked up, anyhow, the other day. All the world 
would know that the Italian duke was the lineal 
representative of a magnificent family to whom 
this identical rank had belonged for many years. 
There were strong reasons for taking the young 
duke and the young duchess to her heart at once. 

But then there were other reasons why she 
should not wish it to be true. In the first place, 
she hated them both. Let the man be Duca di 
Crinola as much as he might, he would still have 
been a Post-office clerk, and Lady Frances would 
have admitted his courtship, having believed him 
at the time to have been no more than a Post- 
office clerk. The sin would have been not the less 
abominable in the choice of her lover, although 
it might be expedient that the sin should be for- 
given. And then the girl had insulted her, and 
there had been that between them which would 
prevent the possibility of future love ; and would 
it not be hard upon her darlings if it should be- 
come necessary to carve out from the family 
property a permanent income for this Italian no- 
bleman, and for a generation of Italian noblemen 
to come? and then what a triumph would this be 
for Hampstead, who, of all human beings, was the 
most distasteful to her! 

But upon the whole she thought it would be 
best to accept the duca. She would, indeed, ac- 
cept him. Nothing that she could do would re- 
store the young man to his humble desk and 
humble name. Nor would the marquis be act- 
uated byany prayer of hers in reference to the 
carving of the property. It would be better for 
her to accept the young duke and the young 








duchess, and make the best of them. If only the 
story should at last be shown to be true! 

The duty was imposed on her of communica- 
ting the story to the marquis ; but before she did 
so she was surprised by a visit from Mr. Green- 
wood. Mr. Roberts had used no more than the 
violence of argument, and Mr. Greenwood had 
been induced to take himself to Shrewsbury on 
the day named for his departure. If he went, 
he would have £200 a year from the marquis, 
and £100 would be added by Lord Hampstead, 
of which the marquis need not know anything. 
Unless he went on the day fixed, that £100 would 
not be added. A good deal was said on either 
side, but he went. The marquis had refused to 
see him. The marchioness had bade him adieu 
in a most formal manner, in a manner quite un- 
becoming those familiar suggestions which, he 
thought, had been made to him as to a specially 
desirable event. But he had gone, and as he went 
he told himself that circumstances might yet occur 
in the family which might be of use to him. He 
too had heard the great family news, perhaps 
through some under-satellite of the Foreign Office, 
and he came with the idea that he would be the 
first to make it known at Trafford Park. 

He would have asked for the marquis, but he 
knew that the marquis would not receive him. 
Lady Kingsbury consented to see him, and he 
was ushered up to the room to which he had so 
often made his way without any asking. 

“T hope you are well, Mr. Greenwoo?,” she 
said. ‘Are you still staying in the neighbor- 
hood ®” It was, however, well known at Traf- 
ford that he was at Shrewsbury. 

“Yes, Lady Kingsbury. I have not gone from 
the neighborhood. I thought that perhaps you 
might want to see me again.” 

“T-don’t know that we need trouble you, Mr. 
Greenwood.” 

“T have come with some news respecting the 
family.” As he said this he managed to assume 
the old look, and stood as though he had never 
moved from the place since he had last been in 
the room. 

“ Do sit down, Mr. Greenwood. What news ?” 

“Mr. George Roden, the clerk in the Post- 
office—” 

But she was not going to have the tidings re- 
peated to her by him, so as to give him any claim 
to gratitude for having brought them. “ You 
mean the Duca di Crinola !” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Greenwood. 

“T have heard all that, Mr. Greenwood.” 

“That the Post-office clerk is an Italian noble- 
man ?” 

“It suited the Italian nobleman for a time to 
be a Post-office clerk. That is what you mean.” 

“ And Lady Frances is to be allowed—” 

“Mr. Greenwood, I must ask you not to discuss 
Lady Frances here.” 

“Oh! Not to discuss her ladyship ?” 

“Surely you must be aware how angry the 
marquis has been about it.” 

“Oh!” He had not seated himself, nor divest- 
ed himself of that inquisitorial appearance which 
was so distasteful to her. ‘“ We used to discuss 
Lady Frances sometimes, Lady Kingsbury.” 

“T will not discuss her now. Let that be 
enough, Mr. Greenwood.” 

“Nor yet Lord Hampstead ?” 

“Nor yet Lord Hampstead. I think it very 
wrong of you to come after all that took place. 
If the marquis knew it—” 

Oh! If the marquis knew it! If the marquis 
knew all, and if other people knew all! If it 
were known how often her ladyship had spoken, 
and how loud, as to the wished-for removal to a 
better world of his lordship’s eldest son! But he 
could not dare to speak it out. And yet it was 
cruel on him. He had for some days felt her 
ladyship to be under his thumb, and now it seem- 
ed that she had escaped from him. “Oh! very 
well, Lady Kingsbury. Perhaps I had better go— 
just for the present.” And he went. 

This served at least for corroboration. She 
did not dare to keep the secret long from her 
husband, and therefore, in the course of the even- 
ing, went down with her sister’s letter in her 
hand. “ What!’ said the marquis, when the story 
had been read to him—‘“ what! Duca di Crinola ?” 

“There can’t be a doubt about it, my dear.” 

“ And he a clerk in the Post-office ?” 

“ He isn’t a clerk in the Post-office now.” 

“T don’t quite see what he will be, then. It 
appears that he has inherited nothing.” 

“My sister says nothing.” 

“Then what’s the good of his title? There is 
nothing so pernicious in the world as a pauper 
aristocracy. A clerk in the Post-office is entitled 
to have a wife, but a poor nobleman should, at 
any rate, let his poverty die with himself.” 

This was a view of the case which had not 
hitherto presented itself to Lady Kingsbury. 
When she suggested to him that the young no- 
bleman should be asked down to Trafford, he did 
not seem to see that it was at all necessary. It 
would be much better that Fanny should come 
back. The young nobleman would, he supposed, 
live in his own country—unless, indeed, the whole 
tale was a cock-and-bull story made up by Persi- 
flage at the Foreign Office. It was just the sort 
of thing, he said, that Persiflage would do. He 
had said not a word as to carving an income out 
of the property for the young noble couple when 
she left him. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
ALL THE WORLD KNOWS IT. 


Tue story was in truth all over London and 
half over England by the time that Lady Frances 
had returned to Hendon Hall. Though Vivian 
had made a Foreign Office secret of the affair at 
Gorse Hall, nevertheless it had been so common- 
ly talked about during the last Sunday there that 
Hautboy had told it all to poor Walker and to 
the Walker ladies. “By Jove! fancy,” Hautboy 
had said, “to go at once from a Post-office clerk 





toa duke! It’s like some of those stories where 
@ man goes to bed as a beggar and gets up as a 
prince. I wonder whether he likes it?” Hamp- 
stead had of course discussed the matter very 
freely with his sister, still expressing an opinion 
that a man could not do other than take his fa- 
ther’s name and his father’s title. Lady Frances 
having thus become used to the subject, was not 
surprised to find the following letter from her 
friend Lady Amaldina when she reached her 
home: 


“My pearest Fanny,—I am indeed delighted 
to be able to congratulate you on the wonderful 
and most romantic story which has just been 
made known to us. I was never one of those 
who blamed you very much because you had given 
your affections to a man so much below you in 
rank. Nevertheless, we all could not but feel 
that it was a pity that he should be a Post-office 
clerk ! Now, indeed, you have reason to be proud ! 
I have already read up the subject, and I find that 
the Ducas di Crinola are supposed to have the very 
best blood in Europe. There can be no doubt that 
one of the family married a Bourbon before they 
came to the French throne. I could send you all 
the details, only I do not doubt that you have 
found it out for yourself already. Another mar- 
ried a second cousin of that Maximilian who mar- 
ried Mary of Burgundy. One of the ladies of 
the family is supposed to have been the wife of 
the younger brother of one of the Guises, though it 
isn’t quite certain whether they were ever married. 
But that little blot, my dear, will hardly affect you 
now. Taking the name altogether, I don’t think 
there is anything higher in all Europe. Papa 
says that the Di Crinolas have always been doing 
something in Italy in the way of politics, or re- 
bellion, or fighting. So it isn’t as though they 
were all washed out and no longer of any ac- 
count, like some of those we read of in history. 
Therefore I do think that you must be a very hap- 
py girl. 

“I do feel so completely snuffed out, because, 
after all, the title of Merioneth was only con- 
ferred in the time of Charles the Second. And 
though there was a Lord Llwddythlw before that, 
even he was only created by James the First. The 
Powells, no doubt, are a very old Welsh family, 
and it is supposed that there was some relation- 
ship between them and the Tudors. But what is 
that to be compared to the medieval honors of 
the great house of Di Crinola? 

“Papa seems to think that he will not have 
much fortune. I am one of those who do not 
think that a large income is at all to be compared 
to good birth in the way of giving real position in 
the world. Of course the duke’s estates are sup- 
posed tO be enormous, anti Liwallyihiw, even as 
an eldest son, is a rich man; but as far as I can 
see there is nothing but trouble comes from it. If 
he has anything to do with a provincial town in 
the way of rents, he is expected to lay the first 
brick of every church and institute about the place. 
If anything has to be opened, he has to open it; 
and he is never allowed to eat his dinner without 
having to make two or three speeches before and 
afterward, That’s what I call a great bore. As 
far as I can see, you will be always able to have 
your duke with you, because he will have no 
abominable public duties to look after. 

“T suppose something will have to be done as 
to an income. Liwddythlw seems to think that 
he ought to get into Parliament. At least that 
is what he said to papa the other day; for I have 
not seen him myself for ever so long. He calls 
in the Square every Sunday just as we have done 
lunch, and never remains above two minutes. Last 
Sunday we had not heard of this glorious news ; 
but papa did see him one day at the House, and 
that was what he said. I don’t see how he is to 
get into the House if he is an Italian duke, and 
I don’t know what he’d get by going there. Papa 
says that he might be employed in some diplo- 
matic position by his own government; but I 
should think that the marquis could do something 
Sor himas he has so much at his own disposition. 
Every acre of the Merioneth property is settled 
upon—well—whoever may happen to be the next 
heir. There will be sure to be an income. There 
always is. Papa says that the young dukes are 
always as well off, at any rate, as the young ra- 
vens. 

“ But, as I said before, what does all this sig- 
nify in comparison with BLoop? It does make 
your position, my dear, quite another thing from 
what we had expected. You would have kept 
your title, no doubt; but where would he have 
been ? 

“T wonder whether you will be married now 
before August. I suppose not, because it doesn’t 
seem to be quite certain when that wicked papa 
of his died; but I do hope that you won’t. A 
day at last has been fixed for us—the 20th of 
August, when, as I told you before, Lord David 
is to run away instantly after the ceremony, so as 
to travel all night, and open something the next 
morning at Aberdeen. I mention it now because 
you will be by far the most remarkable of all my 
bevy of twenty. Of course your name will have 
been in the papers before that as the future Ital- 
ian duchess. That I own will be to me a just 
cause of pride. I think I have got my bevy all 
fixed at last, and I do hope that none of them will 
get married before my day. That has happened 
so often as to be quite heart-breaking. 1 shall ery 
if I find that you are to be married first, Be- 
lieve me to be 

“Your most affectionate friend and cousin, 

AMALDINA.” 


She wrote also to her future husband on the 
same subject: 


“Dearest LLWppyYTHLW,—It was very good of 
you to come last Sunday, but I wish you hadn’t 
gone away just because the Graiseburys were 
there. They would not have eaten you, though 
he is a Liberal. 
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“T have written to Fanny Trafford to congratu- | 


late her, because you know it is, after all, better 
than being a mere Post-office clerk, That was ter- 
rible—so bad that one hardly knew how to men- 
tion her name in society! When people talked 
about it, I really did feel that I blushed all over. 
One can mention her name now, because people 
are not supposed to know that he has got nothing. 
Nevertheless, it is very dreadful. What on earth 
are they to live on? 
young ravens, It was papa who said that when 
he first heard of this Di Crinola affair. I sup- 
pose a girl ought to trust in Providence when she 
marries a man without a shilling. That was what 
papa meant, 

“Papa says that you said that he ought to go 
into Parliament. But what would he get by that ? 
Perhaps, as he is in the Post-office, they might 
make him Postmaster-General. Only papa says 
that if he were to go into Parliament, then he 
could not call himself Duca di Crinola. Alto- 
gether it seems to be very sad, though not quite 
so sad as before. It is true that one of the Di 
Crinolas married a Bourbon, and that others of 
them have married ever so many royalties. I 
think there ought to be a law for giving such 
people something to live upon out of the tares. 
How are they to be expected to live upon nothing ? 
I asked papa whether he couldn’t get it done; 
but he said it would be a money bill, and that you 
ought to take itup. Pray don’t, for fear it should 
take you all August. I know you wouldn’t have 
a seruple about putting off your own little affair, 
if anything of that kind were to come in the way. 
T belie ve youd like al 

“ Do stop a little longer when you come on 
Sunday. I have ever so many things to say to 
you. And if you can think of anything to be 
done for those poor Di Crinolas, anything that 
won't take up a// August, pray do it. 

“ Your own, Amy.” 

One more letter shall be given; the answer, 
namely, to the above, from the lover to his future 
bride : 


“Dear Amuy,—lI'll be at the Square on Sunday 
by three. _I will walk out if you like, but it is 
always raining. 
servative members later on in the afternoon as to 
the best thing to be done as to Mr. Green’s bill 
for lighting London by electricity, It would suit 
everybody, but some of our party, I am afraid, 
would go with them, and the government is very 
shilly-shally. I have been going into the figures, 
and it has taken me all the week, Otherwise I 
would have been to see you. 


I have told her about the | 





“*‘WHAT!Y SAID THE MARQUIS—‘ WHAT! DUCA DI CRINOLA?” 


by way of getting an income. 
title, of course he could not do so. If he takes 
it, he must regard himself as an Italian. Ishould 
think him quite as respectable earning his bread 
as a clerk in a public office. They tell me he’s 
a high-spirited fellow. If he is, that is what he 
willdo, Yours, affectionately, Luwppytaiw.” 


When Lord Persiflage spoke of the matter to 
Baron d’ Osse, the Italian minister to London, the 
baron quite acknowledged the position of the 
young duca, and seemed to think that very little 


| could be wanting to the making of the young 


man’s fortune. 

“ Ah, yes, your Excellency,” said the baron. 
“ He has no great estates. Here in England you 
all have great estates. It is very nice to have 
great estates. But he has an uncle who is a 
great man in Rome, and he will have a wife whose 
uncle is a very great man in London. What 
more should he want?’ Then the baron bowed 
tothe minister of state, and the minister of state 
bowed to the baron. 

But the surprise expressed and the consterna- 
tion felt at the Post-office almost exceeded the 
feelings excited at the Foreign Office or among 
Lady Fanny’s family and friends. Dukes and 
ministers, barons and princes, are terms familiar 
to the frequenters of the Foreign Office. Ambas- 
sadors, secretaries, and diplomatic noblemen gen- 


| erally are necessarily common in the mouths of 


all the officials. But at the Post-office such titles 
still carried with them something of awe. The 
very fact that a man whom they had seen should 
be a duke was tremendous to the minds of Bob- 
bin and Geraghty ; and when it became known to 
them that a fellow-workman in their own room— 
one who had in truth been no more than them- 
selves—would henceforth be called by so august 
a title, it was as though the heavens and the earth 
were coming together. It affected Crocker in 
such a way that there was for a time a doubt 


| whether his senses were not temporarily leaving 


j 


I have to meet five or six Con- | 


“This Di Crinola affair is quite a romance. I | 


did not mean that he ought to go into the House 


| 
i 


him, so that confinement would become necessary 
for a time. Of course the matter had found its 
way into the newspapers. It became known at 
the office on the last day of February, two days 
before the return of the Rodens to London. 


If he takes up the | 





“Dechuea di Crinola !” shouted Geraghty, in his | 


broadest brogue, as Crocker came in, determined 
not to be done out of the honor fairly achieved by 
him. 

“ By Jove, yes! a duke!” said Crocker. “A 
duke! My own especial friend! Hampstead will 
be nowhere—nowhere—nowhere! Duca di Cri- 
nola! Isn't it beautiful? By George! I can’t 
believe it. Can you, Mr. Jerningham ?” 

“T don’t know what to believe,” said Mr. Jer- 
ningham, “Only he was always a most steady, 


’ 


well-behaved young man, and the office will have | 


a great loss of him.” 

“T suppose the duke won’t come and see us 
ever,” said Bobbin. “I should like to shake 
hands with him once again.” 


“Shake hands with him!” said Crocker. “I’m 


sure he won’t drop out like that—my own pe- | 


culiar friend! I don’t think I ever was so fond 
of anybody as George Ro—the Duea di Crinola, 
of course I mean. By George! haven’t I sat at 
the same table with him for the last two years ? 
Why, it was only a night or two before he start- 





sialon 


heard it. I read the newspapers, no doubt, as 
well as you do,” 

“ But it’s true, Sir Boreas ?” 

“T heard it spoken of two or three days ago, 
Mr. Crocker, and I believe it to be true.” 

“He was my friend, Sir Boreas, my particular 
friend, Isn’t it a wonderful thing—that one’s 
particular friend should turn out to be Duea di 
Crinola? And he didn’t know a word of it him- 
self. I feel quite sure that he didn’t know a word 
of it.” 

“T really can’t say, Mr. Crocker; but as you 
have now expressed your wonder, perhaps you 
had better go back to your room and do your 
work.” 

“He pretends he knew it three days ago!” said 
Crocker, as he returned to his room, “TI don’t 
believe a word of it. He'd have written to me 


| had it been known so long ago as that. ! sup- 


ed on this remarkable tour that I spent an even- | 


ing with him in private society at Holloway.” 


| Then he got up and walked about the room im- 


petuously, clapping his hands, altogether carried 
away by the warmth of his feelings. 

“T think you might as well sit down to your 
desk, Mr. Crocker,” said Mr. Jerningham., 

“Oh, come, bother, Mr. Jerningham !”” 

“T will not be spoken to in that way, Mr. 
Crocker.” 

“Upon my word, I didn’t mean anything, sir. 
But when one has heard such news as this, how 


| is it possible that one should compose one’s self ? 


It’s a sort of thing that never happened before 


pose he had too many things to think of, or he 
would have written to me.” 

“Go aisy, Crocker,” said Geraghty. 

“What do you mean by that? It’s just the 
thing he would have done.” 

“TI don’t believe he ever wrote to you in his 


| life,” said Bobbin. 


—that one’s own particular friend should turn | 


out to be the Duca di Crinola. Did anybody ever 
read anything like it in a novel? Wouldn’t it 
act well? Can't I see the first meeting between 


| myself and the duke at the Haymarket! ‘ Duke,’ 


“Have you heard it, Mr. Jerningham ?” said | 


Crocker, rushing into the room that morning. 
He was only ten minutes after the proper time, 
having put himself to the expense of a cab in his 
impetuous desire to be the first to convey the 
great news to his fellow-clerks. But he had been 
forestalled in his own room by the energy of 
Geraghty. The condition of mind created in Mr. 
Jerningham’s bosom by the story told by Geraghty 
was of such a nature that he was unable to notice 
Crocker’s sin in reference to the ten minutes. 


I should say—‘ Duke, I congratulate you on hav- 
ing come to your august family title, to which no 
one living could do so much honor as yourself.’ 
Sothern should do me. Sothern would do me to 


Friend. 
in England, and Duca if we happen to be in Italy 


| together; eh, Mr. Jerningham ?” 


| the room of the great potentate. 


“You had better sit down, Mr. Crocker, and try 
to do vour work.” 

“T can’t—upon my word, I can’t. 
tion is too much for me. I couldn’t do it if 
olus were here himself. By-the-way, I wonder 
whether Sir Boreas has heard the news?’ Then 
he rushed off, and absolutely made his way into 


The emo- 


“Yes, Mr, Crocker,” said Sir Boreas, “I have 


“You don’t know anything about it. We were 
here together two years before you came into the 
office. Mr. Jerningham knows that we were al- 
ways friends. Good heavens! Duea di Crinola! 
I tell you what it is, Mr. Jerningham. If it were 
ever so, I couldn’t do anything to-day. You must 
let me go. There are mutual friends of ours to 
whom it is quite essential that I should talk it 
over.” - Then he took his hat and marched off to 
Holloway, and would have told the news to Miss 
Clara Demijohn had he succeeded in finding that 
young lady at home. Clara was at that moment 
discussing with Mrs. Duffer the wonderful fact 


| that Mr. Walker and not Lord Hampstead had 


lishman still, he 


| befallen George Roden. 
the life, and the piece should be called the Duke's | 
I suppose we shall call him Duke here | 


been kicked and trodden to pieces at Gimberley 


| Green. 


But even Aolus, great as he was, expressed 
himself with some surprise that afternoon to Mr. 
Jerningham as to the singular fortune which had 
“T believe it to be quite 
true, Mr. Jerningham. These wonderful things 
do happen sometimes.” 

“He won’t stay with us, Sir Boreas, I sup- 
pose ?”” 

“Not if he is Duca di Crinola. 
we could get on with a real duke. 
how it will turn out. 


I don’t think 
I don’t know 

If he chooses to be an Eng- 
san’t take the title. If he 
chooses to take the title, he must be an Italian; 
then he'll have nothing to live on. My belief is 
we sha’n’t see him any more. I wish it had been 
Crocker with all my heart.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE PUBLIC SCRIBE. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 











dred feet long, and about two hun- | 


dred wide. Its towers are two bun- 
dred feet high, and the view from | 
them on a clear morning is beau- | 
tiful beyond description. After | 
climbing and climbing up a nar- 
row and winding flight of stone 
steps that seems never to have an 
end, one finds one’s self suddenly 
in the air, among big bells, and | 
with a magnificent panorama 
spread out on all sides. The whole | 
valley of Mexico, with its chain of | 
surrounding hills and its broad | 
placid lakes, is in view, and the | 
ancient volcanoes of Popocatepetl 
and Iztlacihuatl rise up on the 
southern horizon. } 

The profusion of columns, al- | 
tars, shrines, and chapels in the | 
interior of the cathedral is bewil- | 
dering, and if a service is going on, 
and the strains of the organ and | 
the chanting of priests echo along 
the high vaulted roof, the effect is 
grand and imposing. 

At the left corner of the cathe- 
dral, near the front, the ancient | 
stone known as the Aztee Culen- | 
dar is built into the outer wall, but 


carelessly over one shoulder, and 


| a very broad-brimmed hat, also 


dilapidated, on the head. They 
have a wooden box tucked under 
one arm, containing paper, and 
which also serves for a desk, an 
old bottle filled with ink, with a 
piece of newspaper rolled up for a 
stopper, hanging around the neck, 
and flourishing a rusty steel pen, 
they shout in monotonous tones, 
“T write letters; I carry paper, 
pen, ink.” Accost one of these 
characters, and he will at once seat 
himself on the nearest curb-stone, 
and write whatever you wish—a 
letter of condolence, of congratu- 
lation, or a love-letter—in the most 
approved fashion, and with really 
elegant penmanship. If you wish 
for a poem, he will write you one 
on an ornamented card for five 
cents, and assure you that it is 
original, and composed as he 
wrote ; but you will probably dis- 
cover it to be the words of an old 
song. The Indians, who as a rule 
are not accomplished penmen, give 
constant employment to these pub- 
lic scribes. 








MAKING TORTILLAS. 


The pulque shops are unfortunately a very | gourd inserted, the Indian applying his lips to a 
bining constantly to injure its mysterious carv- | prominent feature in Mexico. They are met with | small hole at the upper end, and drawing out the 
FPNHE city of Mexico is the most interesting and | ings, and it will shortly be removed to a safer po- | at almost every turn. In our engraving a shop | juice by suction. 


. { 
the weather and the abuse of small boys are com- 
most picturesque of all the cities of North | sition in the National Museum. | is shown at which men have arrived from the Tortilla women may be seen in every street in 


STREET SCENES IN MEXICO. 


America, There is no other place of equal im- In traversing the streets of Mexico-city many | country with filled hog-skins to be emptied into | Mexico, for without his pulque and tortilla an In 
portance where the spirit of modern enterprise | strange types may be seen constantly. A very | casks. The costume of these countrymen is very | dian can not exist. These have been their food 





is so blended with the remains of ancient times. 


THE CATHEDRAL, 





| singular personage is the public scribe—a man | picturesque. They wear proad-brimmed sombre- | and drink from the earliest times, and they con- 

Flourishing mercantile houses where may be | who is supposed to be able to compose in a mo- | ros, ornamented with rolls of heavy silver cord, | tinue to prepare them in the same rude way as 
o . p | . . | . . a . . . . " 

found goods of all kinds from‘every corner of | ment prose or poetry to suit any occasion, grave | and embroidered jackets. Pulque, which is the | was practiced many centuries ago. It has been 

the civilized world, and elegant residences fur- | or gay. These knights of the pen are sometimes | national beverage of Mexico, is made from the | estimated that over two hundred thousand Mexi- 

nished with the most modern luxuries, aboundin | found under the arches of the arcades, seated at | juice of the maguey cactus. There are extensive | can women are at work from morning till night 





| 


the broad and handsome streets, 
and in their shadow troop crowds 
of Indians who still preserve the 
social and domestic customs, and 
in many cases almost the language, 
of their Aztec ancestors of olden 





making tortillas. The preparation 
is not an easy matter. The grains 
of corn must first be soaked in lime- 
water to take away the shell. The 
pulp is then placed on a flat stone 
lightly raised at one end, and, on 





time, when the teocalli, or pyramid her knees, the woman works with 
temple, with its terrible human a stone roller until the corn is 
sacrifices to Huitzilopochtli, stood formed into a smooth paste. Then 
upon the very spot where the tow- taking a little lump of the paste in 


ers of the great cathedral now 
point upward to the sky. 

The cathedral of the city of Mex- 
ico is the most imposing building 
of its kind in North America. It 
faces southward, overlooking the 
Zocalo, a pretty public square, al- 
most in the centre of the city. The 
architecture of the cathedral is not 
of any regular order, but its grand 
eur and massiveness are very im- 
pressive. The facade of the Sagra 
riv, or chapel, which may be seen in 
the engraving to the right of the 
main structure, is richly carved, 





her hand, she slaps it into a thin 
round cake, which is eooked on an 
earthen griddle, and if eaten hot, 
has a very pleasant taste, The 
same kind of stone implements 
which are used to-day in grinding 
the corn have been discovered 
buried in some of the most ancient 
mounds of Mexico. 

Mexican Indians are always 
found with something to sell, and 
the streets of the capital are 
thronged with venders of every de- 
scription. The surrounding coun- 


try is crowded with vegetable and 


*.- 





and its elaborate details are well 
worthy of study. The cathedral 
was begun in 1573, and finished in 
1677, and cost about $1,752,000. 


flower gardens, which yield rich 
supplies for the city markets. Very 





GATHERING THE JUICE OF THE MAGUEY. 





picturesque boat-loads of country 
produce may be seen any morn- 


Previous to its erection a smaller building had | a small wooden table in readiness to write what- | plantations of this cactus on the plains east of | ing on the old canal of La Viga. an Indian wo- 

stood on the same ground, which was the first pa- | ever may be required; but many of them walk | the city of Mexico, containing thousands and | man seated in the midst of heaps of carrots 

rochial church erected in North America. The | about the streets and public squares. These per- | thousands of plants. The Indians extract the | tomatoes, roses, and dahlias, and with slow and 
| 


parish was founded by the Emperor Charles V., | ambulating writers are generally very uncouth | juice by the same primitive means which have | graceful motion paddling her canoe cityward be 
and by a bull of Pope Clement VIL. issued in 1530. | figures. They go about clad in ragged linen | been in use for centuries. At the proper season | tween the green shaded banks of the narrow 
The building of the cathedral is over four hun- | jackets, with a soiled and tattered blanket thrown | the centre of the great plant is cut, and a long | waterway. HELEN S. Conant. 
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MARKET WOMAN ON THE CANAL. TRIPE VENDER AND PULQUE SHOP. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is a scientific preparation of the phosphates, so com- 
bined as to be readily taken into and absorbed by the 
system. Pampliet eent free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1.—[{Adv.} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpeMann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perniz, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enps- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





Rixer’s American Face Powner. 

U cannot UUit2 XS, {| If once U U'U it, U will B 
U’U it then is YYYY, | N tirely satisfie d, 

In X LN C ’twill X L 1 & say that Rixer’s A.F.P. 
All others in UR TIL | Beats all U ever tried. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 

Rixen’s Cream or Roses the most satisfactory article 

they can use.—[Adv.] 





Sevp name and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for cook-book free.—[Adv.] 


GOLD — aa] 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dortstr, Mass. 
~ STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH \3 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., klyn 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES \ 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, aud by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Its 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-1b. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautifal_ transparency, recommended by 
physicians. $1 per Box. 

Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 = r Box. 

Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE, 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 


veni and come 














AD VERTISEMEN’ rs. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

__ Roya. Baxine F Powprr Co., 106 Wail Street, N. ¥. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Suecessor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


f’ The remarkable success 
of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 














given to every wearer. 
lute nm to those who have 
lost a porto of their once abundant 
, bair—ol hose who wish to look 
o whose foreheads are high— 
oe whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
« made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
get out of wave. One d feature, 
Seay ane ear Geher waves and erimps—while 
ly seen in all other waves ai 

the doing away with crimping pins and the danger of 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every lady 
who walues her personal beauty and the opinions s of 
her friends. Prices, from $12 (Bionde and 
Also. - most 655.Gra assortment of 

















elalty. 

oN. Y-5 
{or se . mple zune, 
Send N iatiretea yo Goods se 
Cc. 0. D., with privilege of examination. 





Strong Henle oy plants, 
by mail, in colors of While, C a 


sasely 
‘armine, 














NEEDLES, 
Onality Guaranteed, 


FOR SALE BY 














LARGE CITIES. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation, 
fey e 1" ome 
G R | L LO and Druggists. 
b 


T A M A B A laxative and refreshing 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Faculté de Pa 
75 cents the box. 


fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all oth= 
er waves); made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00, Special shades extra. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST FREE OF CHARGE. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THE 












HAMELS * aioe { ; 

DRSETS AND | WAISTS FOR DAY OR NIGHT WEAR 
On account of their Curative Properties. 
A series of magnets scientifically arranged fourm minute bat- 
teries, recharging the blood with magnetism, without which life 
cannot exist, furnishing a wonderful remedy for Nervousness, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Rheuma’ eee. and Paralysis, the 
effect being exhilarating to the eare 

Get the Genuine, Price $3.00 $12.00 por pair. Abdominal $15.00. 
We will send either style on receipt of price, which amount wiil 
be returned if not “ represented. Send for descriptive catalogue, 








IN ALL 
Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
| N D | E N nee by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
a es Rambutean, Paris 
BATI2’S HEALTH PRESERVING 


Cy 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which yield 

— to ng A movement ah the 

FITTIN G and a counfortabis cor- 

set ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by the Bost Physicians. 

For sale by all leading dealers. 

Lady Agents wanted. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
Manufactured only by 


<S 
NS oR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, TIL 


MONEY REFUNDED FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 


BY MAIL, Postpaid. TEN 
for $1.00, viz.: Catherine Mer- 






met, rosy pink; Perle des Jar- 
dius, golden yellow; Niphetos, 
snow white; Douglas, bright cherry ; La France, 
satiny rose; "Bon Silene, brilliant carmine; General 
Jacqueminot, brilliant crimson; Marie Vs an Houtte, 














HOME SEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
654 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping and Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
wes, _~ saat, Seer, Perforated Patterns 
‘or Kensington and Outline Work, Replies prompt. 
Send 8c. for Catalogue. “ — 





Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


delicate yellow; Cornelia Cook, large white; Mare- 
chal Neil, large yellow. Address 
RO BT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 
NEW PACK FOR 1882. 
50 ALL Chromo (Extra fine 
po ag ac a (onc Swi Floral 1,Sea- 


ew, » Landscape, Gold and 
4 Sper Panel Bird Motto, Butterfly, 


Toe. Sample Be Crise isa ors, with efor name “ fancy type, 
to Ag’ts, or beanti! 
5 Go CAXTON 








RED TING 00.N Northford Conn 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and perms anently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp, A. G. Bassert, sees Z 


THO OMsO TAWODON & 60., LY, 


4. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 















id,to any post-office, 

is co.ah labeled. for $14 
3,35 for $5; 75 

> @ complete 

ONARD CO. 

weet orove. Chester 


PS... otiwienorenns 
NOTIOR. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


if J Morse, Importer Frr 16 t 
hion yourwats, 
pashli Send for circu 

















10 a 10c., Semeat ° eT REED 's Conk —_ aseau, N.Y. 


AT 





OUGH ON RATS.”°—Ask Drug, Fed it. It 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Bugs. 15c. 





hQ Chromo, Motto, Hand. a Bouquet Cards,with name,10c, 
Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct, 





DR.SCOTT'S 





Comfort, 
Elegance. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION 
For ladies who desire vigorous health and a graceful 
figure. Sold at all dry goods stores and by the 
PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION of Lon- 
don, $42 Broadway, corner 18th St. PRICE ON 
TRIAL, $3 each. Sent postpaid. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSHES, $3. 








DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSHES, $3. 


WM A DROWN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Vmbrellas and Parasols, 


HAVE NOW READY 











THE SPRING NOVELTIES 
IN 


PARASOLS. 


447 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
19 Franklin Street, Boston. 





America Ahead! 


All the Honors. 
‘TSST ‘wjyunup 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASK FOR IT! BUY IT!! TRY IT!!! 


SCHOOL OF 


Art, Neeilework, and Painting, 


Mr. R. H. BRAGDON and Mr. F. M. FENETTI give 
thorough instruction in Decorative Art Embroidery 
and Painting. Elegant original designs by artists of 
ability on hand, and prepared for all objects to suit 
individual taste and requirements. 

*A Portfolio of Original Designs for 

Ladies’? Art Work,’ 
Embracing 20 full-size patterns for painting and em- 
broidering Mantel Lambrequins, Curtains, Table Covers, 
Cushions, Dados and Borders, Dresses, Chair Stripes, 
Screens, Placque 8, &c., with full instructions for treat- 
ment, free by mail, on receipt of price, $2 50. 
Alto Relievo on Plush, 

A new elegant method for painting plush-covered 
objects in high relief. Full instructions by mail, 1 00. 
At Stadio, $3 00 per lesson. 

** Outlined Studies for Amateur Artists,” 
Being a set of one dozen studies for transfer to 
peoue, panels, pallettes, &c., entirely new and valua- 

le aids to amateurs deficient in drawing, by mail, $1 50. 
Pee 5 Broadway, New York City. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
separ pe up elegant- 


nd strictly coy wt 
pd d resents. Refers to all ‘Obloane. Ad item F. 


GUNTHE a 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
Y ADVERTISING CARDS _ 


For off Ni pums. ‘T'wo handsome Fee if style sets (10 











cards) sent for 6c.; 5 seta 15¢, How aay Sp 4 in- 

closed, G. P. BROWN, *Bover N, Beverly, | 

BE ATTY’S OnGans, 27 stops, ., $90. Planoa, $1 > up. 
Factory running day and P 

Tree "Address Daatel F. Beatty, W ,N. J 





FANCY CARD Sts ata am. 




















APRIL 29, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


271 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SPRING STYLES OPENING. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A _SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


ovo BOYS’ SUI''S. 
MILLINERY. 0 O FANCY Goops. 
DOMESTICS.O O Uxpenwear 
pens o° Bi LACES. 


J ONES 


0, 








Kighth Avenue, corner hasten St., 
New York City. 





FURS. O a CuTiery. 
SHOES. "a, 
UPHOLSTERY. Q 
rurniTuRE. "9 A. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. ; ‘\VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


C ina 
OCROCKERY. 
0 GLASSWARE. 


OSt.ver-Piarep Ware. 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR a BAZAR, 
___Issued March 2 25, 1882, 


~W. & J, SLOANE, 
NE GARPETINGS 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
BY OUR OWN ARTISTS. 


RICH AND RARE COLLECTION 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 
ek ae 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
GIRLS’ CLOTHING, 
BABIES’ CLOTHING. 


Our assortment of new and desirable spring styles 
far surpasses anything heretofore offered by us; and 
we believe our establishment affords unequalled facil- 
ities for the satisfactory outfitting of Children of all 
ages up to 16 years, at low prices. 

Special bargains previous to removal, May 1, to 
West 23d Street. 


Mail orders have special care. Catalogues free. 


BENT & C0, notte cans sey. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 
P.S.—W holesale De “pe artme nt second and third floors. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S BAZAR............. as 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named 











Ce erececseeeses coccces 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...............+. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ' 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *11t*++*+++** vis 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE L aurmnsiee 

One Year (52 Numbers).........-.ccccccccee 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurns. 


ag HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, | N. Y. 
and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 


80 days. Refer to |} on Oe atients cured 


OPIUM in allparts. Dr, Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co. »Portiand, Maine. 


AGENTS; 








can now grasp a afo rtune. Address 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 





Spring and Sumer Dry Goods. 
J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St. 


Every class and quality of goods, in any way con- 
nected with the following named departments, is 
kept in them: 

SILKS AND SATINS. 

COLORED AND BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, PARASOLS, UMBREL- 

LAS, FANS, AND YANKEE NOTIONS. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND FLANNEL UNDER- 

WEAR. 

WHITE GOODS—CAMBRICS, LAWNS, Swisszs, &c. 

GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS, AND CUFFS. 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. 

MILLINERY, BOOTS, AND SHOES. 

SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 

CLOTHS AND BOYS’ SUITS. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

CARPETS AND RUGS, 





All the above goods at same prices 
can also be found 


AT THEIR BRANCH HOUSE, 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


59 and 61 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 











Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent gratuitously by Mail to all parts of the country 
on application. 


J.& C. JOHNSTON. 








Elegant Silks, Satins, and 
Velvets, displaying the most 
delightful combinations of 
beautiful colorings, in 
stripes, glacés and brocade 
effects, are to be found in 
unequalled variety at 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO’S. 


The newest shades in 
Grosgrains, Satins, Surahs, 
Rhadamas; and all novel 
weaves of plain colored 
goods, are most fully repre- 
sented in their assortments, 
and offer the most ample 
facilities for matching or 
combinations. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. lith St. 








[RY 50005 


BY MATI:! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Sil hawls, Trimmings, Uesiers, 





ilks, 'S 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wrens. 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ as Good 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, & 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILAD®LPHIA, PA. 


We should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


HAT SHALL WE ACT 7 Catalogue 
of over one thousand Plays to select from will 

be sent free to all applicants, Send your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 














Co-Operative Dress Association 


(LIMITED), 
31 & 33 West 23d St., New York City. 


Just opened a complete assortment of Spring Goods 

in the following departments: 

Silks and Satins, Woollens, 

Dress Goods, Buttons and Notions, 

Housekeeping Goods, 

Laces and Embroideries, Corsets, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing, 

Ladies? and Children’s Hosiery and 
Gloves, 

Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, Ribbons, 

Men’s Furnishing Goods, Boys’ Suits, 

Ladies, Misses’, and Children’s Suits 
and Garments, 

Millinery, 

Upholstery and Curtain Materials, 

Boots and Shoes, Stationery, 

China, Glass, and Silver-Plated Ware, 

Ladies’ Hair and Toilet Articles, 

Shopping and Travelling Bags, &c., &c. 

Lunch and Reception Rooms on fifth floor. 

The most convenient and reasonable stores for 
shopping in New York. A charming resort for 
strangers, who are cordially invited. 

Write to the Association for their Spring Catalogue, 
containing full descriptions and prices. It will be 
sent free. Mail orders promptly filled. 


Oo-Operative Dress Association (Limited), 


JOHN WALES, Manager. 


GEORGE KEYES SON & CO., 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 














e have enlarged our stocks of 


SUS and Dress Goods 


And are paying special attention to them 
this season. 

We will willingly furnish samples; 
and one fact we wish to impress—. é., 
an experience of over 32 years enables 
us to guarantee certain lines of goods 
as to wear. 

You will find our prices very reason- 
able. 

Our descriptive Catalogue, containing 
cuts of the latest novelties in Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods, will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPRING EXPOSITION OF 
PARIS NOVELTIES 


In Garments, Costumes, Reception, Dinner, 
and Evening Toilets, Mantles, Wraps, Jack- 
ets, Misses’ and Children’s Dresses and 
Cloaks; also, in all of our various depart- 
ments of Silks, Laces, India Shawls, Dress 
Goods, Embroideries, &c., & 





Broadway, corner {9th St. 
Soft, Velvet - Finished Black Silks 


AT $1.50 PER YARD. 


For elegant appearance these Silks are not 
excelled by any in this city at $2.25 per yard. 

We have ‘secured a lot of COLORED ALL-SILK 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX in PARK CLOTH SHADES, 
such as Garnet, Myrtle, Navy Blue, Olive, 
Brown, &c., which we offer at 55. per yard—a 
price much below their real value. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


60 pieces Black French Cashmere, 40 inch, at T5c. 

125 pieces Black French Cashmere, 48 inch, at $1.00. 

BLACK GRENADINES, —Iron frame, silk 
and wool, and all-silkk ARMURES, MEXICAN, fancy 
stripes in silk and wool DAMASSE, and Spanish lace 
effects in all silk, new designs. 

Illustrated Catalogue, with cuts and descriptions of 
the newest and most fashionable goods, 
samples, and information free upon application. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N.Y. 


$5 to $2 








‘per er day at home. ne. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co, ~ Portland, Maine. 

15 per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 




















| “ROUGH ON RATS.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passes, of the New York Bar. S8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. I" 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuaries Duxe 
Yoner, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Ill. 
By the Author of “ John Lali- 
4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

IV. 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
Memorial Volume. 
by one of his Sons. 
Portrait of the 

Cloth, $2 00. 


PLAIN-SPEAKING. 
fax, Geutleman.” 


By Jaoon Asporr. A 
With a Sketch of the Author 

Illustrated by a Steel-Plate 
Author, and Woodcuts. i2mo, 


¥.. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newooms 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. New and 
Revised Edition. With One Hundred and Twelve 
Engravings, and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

Vi. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Etta Ropman 
Cuvurou. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

Vil. 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in English, French, and German, 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
and Courses of Historical Study. 
Students, General Readers, 
By Cuarvtes Kenran 


For the Use of 
and Collectors of Books. 
Avams, LL.D., Professor of 


History in the University of Michigan, Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Vill. 
CHARLES LAMB. By A trrep Atnorr. 12mo, 


Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
“ English Men of Letters.” 
IX. 

MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1835 to 187i. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents, 

xX. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 


POCKET-BOOK. Forty-First Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Exchange No Robbery. By M. Beruam-Epwarps. 
15 cents. 


The Fixed Period. By Anruony,Trotiore. 15 cents. 


Prudence. By Mrs. Joun Littre. Illustrated. 90 cts. 
Till Death Us Do Part. 


By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 
20 certs. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 
By E. D. Gerarp. 


By Bast. 


Beggar My Neighbor. 20 cents. 


Love the Debt. 20 cents. 


Ruins, and Other Stories. 
15 ceuts. 


Among the 


By 
Croit Hay. 


Mary 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 


A Heart's Problem. By Cuarcus Gisson. 


God and the Man. 


10 cents. 


By Roserr Buouanan. 20 cents. 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippe.t. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Watrer Besant and James 


Riog. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casuen Horry. 


20 cents. 


By James Payn, 


A Grape from a Thorn. 


A Laodicean. 
trations, 


20 cents. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 
20 cents. 


With Two Illus- 





@™ Hareven & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

t2™ Harrer’s Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
DIRECT FROM IRELAND. 


ALL PURE FLAX. Hemmed for Use | Hemstitched. 
$1.50 


Per dow, i Per doz. 
c L ‘ adies’, “ 
hildren’s, ny Best Qual 
eee? 20) ity made, 4.75 
"a, it's from 2 


2 
ag ye ity, 6.60 


Direct “The Irish Cambrics of 
from the Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver 
uenniiiaia have D- orid-wide fame.” 

turers, 


Samples 


“SS HANDKERGHIEFS 


Fortnightly shipments. Carriage paidto New rk 


it gbiteon & CLEAVER, Manufac turers of Linens, 
al i (et ise 
ae CLEAST. IRELAND. 
Marchand’s Crisoline or Blonde Hair Wash, 


Majesty Queen Victoria, 
warranted to be free from all objectionable ingredients ; a few appli- 
cations turn the Haira beautiful sunny hue or blonde color, so much 
admired. Also, Marchand’s Phylodont for the Teeth. 


A fine assortment of all Imported Toilet Requisites, Colognes, Rouges, 
Face Powders, Cosmetics, &c. Descriptive Price-List mailed free 
upon application. DELLUC & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail French Chemists, 
635 Broadway, N, ¥, City. 
“STEEL PLATE AND PEARL CHROMO CARDS 
(half each), name on,10e. 14 packs, $1.00. $50 
ove n to best Agent. Full particulars with first 
order. Natitonat Carp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
HQ: in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. ‘GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
$1 Outfit free. Address True & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 
ROACHES, 


Rats, Cats, Mice, Ants, Flies, Insects, cleared out by 
lic., druggists. 
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ROUGH COMPOSITION IN BLACK AND WHITE.—DONE 
BY HAND. 
DER WHO SHE CAN BES 
’ YDWwrT mam SIR CHARLES. 
FACETLE. 

On a Paris boulevard a crowd gathered round a lady and a cocher 
who were engaged in a lively discussion over the question of the 
fare, Suddenly a gentleman of rigid countenance and official bear- 
ing cleaved his passage through the mass, and said, sternly: 

“Here! here! What's all this row about? What's the matter ?” 

“The matter is that this woman owes me for driving her about 
for two hours, and won’t pay me for more than an honr and a half.” 

. “Ha! Well, madame, what have you to say to this? Let us 
hear your side of the question.” 

“T took this man’s carriage just an hour and a half ago, and I’m 
willing to pay him for that, but not a centime more.” 

“Hum! Well, driver, you are sure that there’s no mistake—that 
it is two hours?” « 

med omg sure, monsieur.” 

* Well, and you won’t pay him for more than an hourand a half, 

madame ?” 
** Not one single solitary moment more than an hour and a half.” 
The stranger reflected a moment, and then said, severely, “ Well, 

settle it between yourselves ; it is none of my business,” and walk- 

ed rapidly away. 











> 


A woman may not be able to sharpen a pencil or throw a stone 
at a hen, but she can pack more articles into a trunk than a man 
can in a one-horse wagon. 


—— 
“Every one must eat his peck of dirt before he dies,” said a 
meek waiter, in answer to a remonstrance about a dirty-edged 
soup-plate. 
* Yes, you dog, 





” 


retorted the customer, “* but not on one plate.’ 
——————— 
“ Pa,” said a child, thirsting for knowledge, “‘ they say that bea- 
vers are the most industrious of animals. What do they make ?” 
* Beaver hats, my child—beaver hats,” replied the father. 
inighdaliaemnteens 


Poole, the tailor, was making holiday at Brighton, and one morn- 
ing, on the pier, he met one of his noble customers, 

* Good-morning, Mr, Poole,” said the peer. 

* Good-morning, my lord,” replied the tailor, who then passed on. 

“Stay, Mr. Poole; I wanted to show you this coat,” replied the 
aristocrat. “ It doesn’t fit me at all.” 

Poole was a man of ready wit. He stopped, looked carefully at 
the coat, and then drawing a piece of chalk from his pocket, said: 
** Your lordship is right; the coat wants to be taken in here, and 

. let out here, and shortened here, and just a bit lengthened here ;” 
aud at each “here” he made a heavy chalk mark. ‘ Now, my 
lord,” he continued, as he saw a curious crowd had gathered 
ronnd, “‘if you will just take that coat up to London, marked as 
it is, my manager will see that it is altered to your satisfaction.” 

His lordship did not again commit the impertinence of * talking 
shop” to Poole. 
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MRS, PONSONBY DE TOMKYNS. “Tuat LADY WAS EVIDENTLY INTENDED By NATURE FOR A CHINE 


‘“SHE HAPPENS TO BE MY SISTER, LADY PLANTAGENET DE LA ZOUCHE. 


TENDED HER FOR A CHINESE? 
MRS. P. DE T. 
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“READY! AYE READY!” 
Sir CHarves! I won- 


May I ask WHY you THINK NATURE IN- 


equal, as usual, to the emergency). “SHE STRUCK ME AS HAVING SUCH EXQUISITELY SMALL FEET!” 


A gentleman, accompanied by a favorite dog, visited the studio 
of a rising artist. There was a picture on the casel, and the dog 
began to bark furiously at it. 

“Nature may be relied upon, after all,” said the gentleman. 
“The best evidence of the faithfulness with which you have paint- 
ed that dog in the background is the earnestness with which my 
dog barks at him.” 

‘But that isn’t a dog,” said the artist, flushing; ‘it’s a cow.” 

The gentleman was nouplussed for a moment, but he quickly 
replied, ‘* Well, the dog's eyes are better than mine; he never did 
like cows.” 

“ How is it, my dear, that you have never kindled a flame in the 
bosom of any man ?” said an old lady to her niece, 

To which the young lady replied : “* The reason, dear aunt, is, as 
you well know, that | am not a good match.” 


Rea Bas. AER. 
A man born at sea can not be proud of his native land. 


pa ies “ott 

A famous English clergyman, while preaching a few Sundays 
since from the text, ‘ He giveth his beloved sleep,” stopped in the 
middle of his discourse, gazed upon his slumbering congregation, 
and said, “ Brethren, it is hard to realize the unbounded love 
which the Lord appears to have for a large portion of my present 
congregation !” 

The late Lord P—— giving a dinner, at which a simple-minded 
old priest was one of the guests, in days before diners @ la Russe 
were introduced, there happened to be on the table, in front of his 
reverence, a dish of ortolans, at that season a great delicacy. Soup 
and fish being removed, the good father helped himself to one of 
these rare aves, which did not last long, then to a second, a third, 
a fourth, and even more. At last said his host, 

* Wouldn’t you like something else, Father K * aid 

“Thank you, my lord,” replied the unconscious gourmand, 
“ these larks are quite good enough for me.” 

ccnecsealelpalindoes 





A moon-lit evening is good for building houses. No money is 
required, only talk. Two young lovers discnss.the future—atter 
they are married. They sit down, with their arms around each 
other, and say they will build as soon as they are married 
and the season has advanced a little. They will have a two-story 
house with an attic. They will have a three-story house perhaps. 
It shall have this or that number of rooms. This convenience or 
that convenience will make it much more desirable than any other 
house. Hundreds of little points are discussed. The season ad- 
vances. The season passes. No house built. The other fellow 
builds the house. 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE, 


SaDIe. “Mamma, Fanny ts such a stupip GiRL; HER SAYS, ‘ Me 1s.'” 
MAMMA. “ AND WHAT DO YOU SAY, MY DEAR?” 
SADIE. “ Me says, ‘I Are,’ oF CouRSE.” 





PRINCIPLE. 
“How pID IT CoME ABouT?” 
“A FELLOW SPOKE DISRESPECTFUL OF MY SISTER™SAID SHE WAS CrRoss-EYED—so I—" 
“WELL, BUT DOES SHE—” 


“Haven't GoT A SisTeR, Sin, It was THE PRINCIPLE of THE THING THAT I GoT WHIPPED FoR |” 











